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THE CHILDREN’S HOUR 


Edited by EVA MARCH TAPPAN 


START THE CHILDREN RIGHT by giving them a library of their own. Don’t 
let them handicap their lives by getting the habit of reading worthless books recom- 
mended by their playmates or picked up at raidom. 


HELP THEM TO SUCCESS by supplying them with books that will droaden 


their minds, s¢2mu/ate the imagination, and deve/op character. 


THE PROBLEM IS SOLVED by giving them ‘‘ The Children’s Hour,” a whole 
library of children’s literature taken from the writings of the best authors of ancient 
and modern times. Stories that delight the children and cultivate a taste for good 
literature by making them eager to read more of the same kind. 


CONTENTS ENDORSED BY 


Volume I. Folk Stories and Fables. Charles W. Eliot. Kate Douglas Wiggin. 


Volume II. Myths from Many Lands. Arthur T. Hadley. Joel Chandler Harris. 
Volume III. Stories from the Classics. Woodrow Wilson. John Burroughs. 


Volume IV. Stories of Legendary Heroes. : a1 
Volume V. Stories from Seven ‘Old Favorites. oS. aay Béwia Markham. 


Volume Vi. Old-Fashioned Stories and Poems. David Gtacr Joules. Thomas Wentworth 

Rev. Lyman Abbott. Higginson. 
Volume VII. The Out-of-Door Book. aaa . 
Volume VIII. Adventures and Achievements. Rev. William Lawrence, J. T. Trowbridge. 
Volume IX. Poems and Rhymes. Cardinal Gibbons. Sir Oliver Lodge. 
Volume X. Modern Stories. And many others. 


An illustrated pamphlet containing a list of the 700 selections and 245 authors re- 
presented and the critical opinions of 27 leading educators and authors, sent free on 
request. 


IF YOU ALREADY OWN THE CHILDREN’S HOUR SEND US THE NAMES OF FRIENDS 
WHO MIGHT BE INTERESTED 


Children’s Hour, Dept.N. Houghton Mifflin Co. Cambridge, Mass. 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 





THE LATEST FICTION 


For Young and Old 


Polly of ) Lady Gay Cottage 


A new “ Polly” story about the little girl who made so many friends when she was “ of the Hospital 


Staff.” 
her. Illustrated in color by Irma Deremeaux. 


In her new home she keeps her old affections and many new and wonderful things happen to 
$1.00 net. 


Postage 8 cents. 


The Candid Adventurer 


By ANNA COLEMAN LADD 


“ A wonderfully alluring and vivid portrayal of the visionary, gay, artistic temperament of an artist 
of pleasing personality, whose love for a young New England widow is made decidedly a hilly way 
because of the charm of his youthful Polish model.” — Boston Globe. 

“A happy, wholesome story. . . . The scene shifts pleasantly from Cambridge to Rome and Paris 
and it is set with charming people.” — Chicago Tribune. 


With frontispiece in color. 


W. A. G.’s Tale 


By 
MARGARET TURNBULL 


The story of a little orphan boy, 
his adventures and the part he 
plays in the romance of an aunt and 
the uncle who has adopted him, told 
with charm. With frontispiece in 
color and many amusing line draw- 
ings. $1.00 wet. Postage 8 cents. 


Ww. 


$1.20 met. Postage 12 cents. 


Gettysburg 
By 
ELSIE SINGMASTER 


Absorbing and wonderfully hu- 
man stories of the battle of Gettys- 
burg told from a new point of view 
— that of the townspeople, the par- 
ticipants, and those who recall it 
fifty years after. Illustrated. $1.00 
net, Postage 10 cents. 


A. G. 


Stephen March’s Way 


By HARRY H. KNIBBS 


“ A stirring, virile tale of adventure in the Northwest is ‘Stephen March’s Way.’” — Boston Herald. 
“Stephen March is the kind of man every one likes to meet in life or in books; a big, strong, up- 
standing type, forceful and gentle, with a humorous, optimistic tendency that captivates every one, and 
yet he is no mere story-book figure, but a real man who does things in a perfectly natural way.” — Boston 


Transcript. 


The Invaders 
By FRANCES N. S. ALLEN 


A little New England village, the sort made 
dear and familiar to us through Miss Wilkins, is 
the setting Mrs. Allen has chosen for her unusual 
love story, which concerns alike the aristocracy 
and the foreign “invaders” who settle among 
them. With frontispiece. $1.30 wet. Postage 13 


Illustrated. $1.25 met. Postage 12 cents. 


Brass Faces 
By CHARLES McEVOY 


A mystery story of the very best class, full of 
novelty, excitement, and overrunning everywhere 
with humor and freshness of interest. Mr. Mc- 
Evoy, whose first novel this is, is one of the most 
picturesque personalities in England, and the 
promise of his work as a writer of fiction is very 
great. $1.25 met. Postage extra. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


4 Park St., Boston 


16 E. 40th St., New York 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 





THE NEW LIBRARY SERIES OF 
BRITISH NOVELISTS 


literature of the world, are those of Sir Walter Scott, Charles 
Dickens, William Makepeace Thackeray, and George Eliot. 
Their writings are now classics, and those who take pride in the 
possession of good books are no longer satisfied with anything less 
than perfect editions of the works of these great authors. 

Messrs. Houghton Mifflin Company take great pleasure in 
announcing that they are now prepared to supply the complete writings of these great 
novelists in a form that will appeal to the general reader as more satisfactory than 
anything hitherto attempted. The volumes are uniform in size and style, all hand- 
somely printed on paper of the most excellent quality, and equipped with illustrations 
calculated to add very materially to the reader’s enjoyment. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT 


In this edition of Scott’s Novels and Poems, the reader lives in the very at- 
mosphere of the writings. There are 300 illustrations, 50 of them the work of the 
foremost British illustrators, and the remainder photographs of the actual scenes. 


CHARLES DICKENS 


The edition of Dickens contains not only the best reproductions of the 
original drawings by Seymour, ‘¢ Phiz,’’ Cruikshank, and the other artists who 
worked with Dickens while he was writing, but also the unrivaled drawings of 
F. O. C. Darley and Sol Eytinge, Jr., which are not to be found in any other 
edition. 


WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY 


Thackeray’s Works contain all the original drawings by Thackeray himself, 
without which an edition would not be Thackeray at all. In addition there are 
many illustrations by his friends and fellow artists. 


GEORGE ELIOT 


In the edition of George Eliot, there are photographs of real scenes forming 
the backgrounds of her novels, portraits of several of the most interesting characters, 
and drawings by some of the ablest of English illustrators. 


One of the special aims of this series is to make the books light and easy 
to handle. Nothing detracts so much from the reader’s, pleasure as a heavy book, 
especially if it be badly printed. Real enjoyment can come only from a book 
of light weight, flexible paper, good print, and perfect presswork. All of these 
desirable features are found in the New Library Series of British Novelists. The 
volumes are bound in such a way that they will lie open in the hand. They are 
small enough to be carried readily from place to place, and yet large enough to look 
well on the library shelves. For these reasons the books are ideal for the use of 
people who really enjoy reading the best literature. ~ 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 





THE NEW LIBRARY SERIES OF 
BRITISH NOVELISTS 


The Writings of Sir Walter Scott, Charles Dickens, William Make- 
peace Thackeray and George Eliot, in handsome bindings, uniform in 
size and style, form an excellent library of fiction. 
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This bookcase is built especially for the accommodation of the New Library 
Series of British Novelists. It can be supplied in Quartered oak, Early English 
finish, or in Mahogany. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 





LL PERSONS WHO ENJOY 

x» RAMBLING ABOUT IN THE 
23e01 OPEN AIR AND WHO SEEK 
TO KNOW THE WAYS AND MOODS 
OF NATURE, WILL FIND FRESH 
ENJOYMENT IN THE BOOKS OF 


DALLAS LORE SHARP 


Because of the personal, intimate touch with the reader through- 
out his books, and the numerous episodes revealing Mr. Sharp’s 
sincere enjoyment of nature, old and young will read and reread his 
books with increasing delight and be much the richer for having 
read them. His books are 


OF PARTICULAR APPEAL OF PARTICULAR APPEAL 
TO YOUNG READERS TO OLDER READERS 


The Fall of the Year The Face of the Fields 


12m0, 60 cents met, postpaid. 12mo, $1.25 met, postage 10 cents. 


Winter 
12mo, 60 cents met, postpaid. The Lay of the Land 


The Spring of the Year 12m0, $1.25 met, postage 15 cents. 


12mo, 60 cents wet, postpaid. 


A LETTER OF APPRECIATION 


West Park, New York. 
Dear Sirs : 

Thank you for sending me Mr. Sharp's three volumes on the Seasons. I knew 
before I opened them that they would prove fresh, juicy and stimulating, and I find 
them even more so than I had expected. I sat down in rather a weary state of 
mind to read one chapter in “ Winter,” and before I knew it I had read three and 
was almost as refreshed by the experience as if I had taken a turn in the winter woods. 
The most extraordinary thing about Mr. Sharp’s books is their freshness and vivacity 
combined with such keenness of observation ; yes, and I may add that which lies back 
of these qualities and begets them, his wholesome hearty love of all outdoor things. 

If any person has a spark of the love of nature in his soul, the reading of these 
books will fan it into a flame. They are a breeze from the woods and the hills. 

Mr. Sharp is an absolutely safe guide, and an immensely entertaining one, to all 
forms of our wild life. How the nature fakirs must hate him! He can make his 
story more interesting than they can theirs and always keep inside the facts, 

Very sincerely yours, 


FEBRUARY 16, 1913. fp J 


BOSTON HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY NEW YORK 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 
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HENRY LONGFELLOW Dz RHAM anv RICHARD DANA De RHAM 


Two great grandsons of Henry W. Longfellow; from a photograph kindly lent by 
their grandmother, Mrs, Richard Henry Dana— who was Edith Longfellow, 
the ‘* Edith with golden hair,’’ of the famous poem. 


“* For what are all our contrivings, 
And the wisdom of our books, 
When compared with your caresses, 
And the gladness of your looks?" 
H. W. LONGFELLOW 
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THE EDITORS TALK 
TO MEMBERS 343434 


ON HOME PROGRESS 


It was only in March that we began 
to print in the Course of Instruc- 
tion complete sets of answers to the 
monthly Questions. Yet the Edi- 
tor has already received a great 
number of letters from members 
expressing much satisfaction with 
the plan of printing such sets of an- 
swers. In the April Number, in ad- 
dition to the set of answers written 
by a well-known lover of and writer 
for children, and another set, sub- 
mitted by a club, each answer hav- 
ing been written by a different mem- 
ber of the club, there was a set con- 
stituting the vote of the members 
on the Questions, compiled by the 
Editor. Many of our members 
had written, urging me to publish 
such a set as this last-mentioned 
one. There has not yet been time 
to hear what they think about the 
set published in the April Number. 
When the Editor does hear, she will 
share what is said with all the 
members. The answers to the April 
Questions, printed in this number, 
were written by the well-known 
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clergyman, Rev. William S. Packer, 
the author of the article in the Jan- 
uary Home Procress on “The 
First Duty of a Parent.” I think 
they will be especially helpful to all 
the members of the Society. In this 
number of the magazine, the plan 
of printing short articles, written 
by members in answer to Questions 
particularly interesting to them, 
and coming within their especial 
range of experience, is being con- 
tinued. There are several such arti- 
cles in this number, each one sig- 
nally good. I hope that others of 
our members will feel inclined to 
submit, along with their shorter 
answers to the Questions, an occa- 
sional longer answer, in the form of 
a short article, on some subject of 
especial interest, in connection with 
which the writer has had valuable 
experience. The Course of Instruc- 
tion is, after all, a place in which 
experience is shared, — the experi- 
ence of the Editor with the members, 
and the experience of the members 
with one another. If all of us give 
of our best, we cannot fail to receive 
really great mutual enrichment. 
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writing, this story has in it inspira- 
tion and help for every reader. 


AN ANGEL STORY 


In the Christmas Number of Home 
PROGRESS, a suggestion was made 
to parents to tell their children the 
great stories of the Bible; especially 
the stories in which angels have 
a part. Among such Bible stories 
suggested was that one from the 
New Testament about St. Peter 
and his liberation from prison. A 
number of our members wrote, ask- 
ing that we print in Home Pro- 
GREss an angel story from the Bible, 
not in the words of the Scriptures, 
but in modern language. The Edi- 
tor knows of no one so well quali- 
fied as Dean Hodges to “translate” 
the Bible, not only into the lan- 
guage of to-day, but into-such lan- 
guage of to-day as children will 
understand, love, and remember. 
Dean Hodges has written enough 
Bible stories to fill three books; he 
was asked to write still another 
story, an angel story, especially for 
Home Procress. Dean Hodges 
selected for that purpose the story 
of the angel who released St. Peter 
from prison. It is a story of the 
spring-time, and it is published in 
this number of the magazine. The 
story is illustrated with three pic- 
tures; two of these are reproduc- 
tions of photographs of the Old 
Masters, the third is from a photo- 
graph of a modern painting. The 
Editor thinks all the members who 
are fathers and mothers will be 
very happy to have this story to 
read to their children. Those of our 
members who are ministers and 
teachers will, I think, like to read it 
to the children of their schools or 
parishes. Like all of Dean Hodges’s 


A PAPER PIANO 


One of the illustrations for “The 
Notes and Their Letter Names,” 
Mrs. Freeman’s second article on 
the home-teaching of music, ap- 
pearing in this number, is a dia- 
gram of the key-board of a piano, in 
miniature. Another illustration of 
the same article shows an octave, 
in actual size. The keyboard of a 
piano is made up of seven such 
octaves. Any one of our members, 
by making seven copies of the oc- 
tave illustrated, and pasting them 
in order on a strip of heavy card- 
board, can provide the children of 
the family with the key-board of a 
piano. With such a key-board, the 
mother who has no piano can give 
her children piano lessons; she can 
teach them the elements of piano- 
playing as accurately and as prac- 
tically with this key-board as with 
a piano. Mrs. Freeman, a music 
teacher of large experience, has 
made accomplished musicians of 
pupils who had no other piano than 
this key-board, made of seven oc- 
taves pasted on a strip of card- 
board. Of course, a real piano is 
better than a paper key-board of a 
piano! However, for those persons 
who have no piano, and do not at 
present see their way clear to pro- 
curing one, this paper key-board 
will be a great boon. On it, the 
children can learn to play; more- 
over, can learn to play so well that, 
later, when they become the happy 
possessors of a piano, they will be 
able to use it for the pleasure both 
of themselves and of their families 
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and friends. It is very easy to make 
this paper key-board. Our mem- 
bers may make it for their chil- 
dren; or, better still, the children 
may make it for themselves. It will 
be a pleasant “first step” toward 
a real piano, and its delights. 


WHEN TO READ A BOOK 


Tue other day I saw a list of books, 
for children of different ages; on it, 
there were ten books mentioned 
suitable for children of eight years, 
ten for children of twelve years, and 
ten for children of fourteen years. 
It was a very good list. I made a 
copy of it, omitting the ages; and 
handed it to a girl of my acquaint- 
ance, aged ten. “Which of these 
books have you read?” I asked her. 
She looked over the list carefully; 
then she indicated to me which vol- 
umes she had read. They ranged 
from two or three in the eight-year- 
old division, and three or four in the 
ten-year-old division, to four or five 
in the fourteen-year-old group. She 
said that she “‘liked”’ several of the 
volumes above and below her age 
group; and that she did not like 
others mentioned in it. It is practi- 
cally impossible to say at what ages 
children should, or, more important 
still, will read and like certain books, 
— children so differ. The only thing 
we can do is to put within reach of 
the children as many good books, 
ranging from those that we think 
suitable for a child of eight to those 
that we ourselves enjoy; and then 
to allow the children freedom to 
read them when and as they will. 
Some girls of ten will read Asop’s 
Fables and Grimms’ Fairy Tales; 
others will read “Ivanhoe,” and 


Shakespeare’s Plays. Many boys 
of twelve will read ““TheAdventures 
of Ulysses ”’; just as many more will 
read a life of Abraham Lincoln. 
The right book at the right time is 
the book that the particular child is 
ready to enjoy at that time. Of 
course, by reading aloud to the 
children from the time they can 
listen, and mentioning to them 
our own pleasure in certain books 
and kinds of books, we can direct 
their tastes so that they will enjoy 
only good books at any age. We 
can do this; but we can do little 
more. The children and the books 
must do the rest for themselves. 


THE RIGHT HOUSE FOR THE 
RIGHT BIRD 


A NUMBER of our members have, I 
have reason to believe, begun to in- 
terest their children in attracting 
the birds to the immediate vicinity 
of their homes by making houses 
for them. Birds are like people, — 
they differ in their natures; and, 
though they all must have homes, 
different kinds like different types 
of abiding places. Just as some 
persons like country houses, and 
others like city apartments, so some 
birds like little houses, with small 
openings in them, and others like 
large houses with big means of en- 
trance and exit. The wren, for in- 
stance, likes a tiny house, the sim- 
pler the better; whereas, the purple 
martin is attracted by a large house 
of more elaborate design and strik- 
ing color. The children, in prepar- 
ing to make houses for the birds, 
must needs take into consideration 
these differences in the tastes of 
birds. If there are wrens in the 
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region, the children would do well 
to make houses especially for them; 
if there are bluebirds, they should 
make houses that bluebirds would 
like. In addition they might do as 
did some children I know, — make 
two or three houses likely to be ap- 
proved by several kinds of birds, 
besides wrens and bluebirds; and 
watch and see what bird tenants 
they attract. How shall the chil- 
dren find out what the likes and 
dislikes of birds are with regard to 
houses? Mr. Timmons, in this num- 
ber of the magazine, tells them 
something about it. Their bird- 
books will tell them more. 


HOW TO PREVENT ADENOIDS 


In Home Procress, frequent em- 
phasis has been put upon the fact 
that health depends more upon the 
preventing than the curing of dis- 


ease. Practically all the articles on 
health printed in the magazine 
have dealt with ways of keep- 
ing well. A notable exception to 
this was the article by Dr. Theo- 
dore J. Eastman on the subject of 
the removal of adenoids and dis- 
eased tonsils, — one of the most im- 
portant services that can be ren- 
dered a child who has adenoid 
growths and whose tonsils have be- 
come diseased. A great number of 
children are in this condition; and 
this condition is the cause of the 
delicacy of most delicate children, 
and of the dullness of practically all 
school children who are dull. Un- 
questionably, a child who has ade- 
noids, or whose tonsils are in an un- 


healthy condition, should, without 
delay, be taken to the family phy- 
sician; and, with his advice,. and 
under his direction, be operated 
upon. This is a familiar idea. But 
now comes a new idea, — namely 
that the children can be prevented 
from getting adenoids, and from hav- 
ing their tonsils become diseased. 
How are these two important 
things to be brought about? In the 
simplest possible way, — by fresh 
air, and plenty of it. It has been 
shown that, while mouth-breath- 
ing is one of the causes of adenoid 
growths and diseased tonsils, the 
cause of mouth-breathing is bad 
air. Bad air is not merely vitiated 
air; it frequently is reasonably pure 
air that has become over-heated 
and too much dried;— #in short, 
it is indoor air. Fresh air, good air, 
is-outdoor air. If the children have 
adenoids, and diseased tonsils, by 
all means do not delay in taking 
them to a physician. But, if none 
of the children need to be examined 
on this account, if their noses and 
throats are perfectly healthy, keep 
them so; prevent adenoid growths 
and unhealthy tonsils by keeping 
the children out of doors as much 
as possible, and by bringing the air 
of outdoors indoors, and, as much 
as possible, keeping it in its natural 
condition of coolness and moisture. 
If every mother does this, it will 
not be a great while before there 
will be marked a decrease in the 
number of operations for adenoid 
growths and diseased tonsils; because 
fewer children will require them. 


- 





THE ANGEL AND ST. PETER 


BY GEORGE HODGES, D.D. 


Author of ‘‘ The Garden of Eden,”’ 


Ir was the spring of the year, in 


March or April, and Jerusalem 


** When the King Came,”’ 


‘* The Castle of Zion,”’ etc 


begins to quicken in the hearts of 
men; a restless time, when people 


was filled with people praying and have a desire to do something, they 


singing. Some of 
them were Jews, 
keeping the feast 
of the Passover; 
some were Chris- 
tians, keeping the 
feast of the Re- 
surrection. 

A dozen years 
had passed since 
the great day 
when He who 
had been put to 
death upon the 


cross appeared 
alive to His dis- 


ciples. At first, 
there had been 
trouble and per- 
secution, and St. 
Stephen had been 
stoned to death. 
But now, for a 
good while, there 
had been peace. 
The Jews held 
their old beliefs, 
and the Chris- 
tians held their 
new beliefs, and 
neither tried to 
hurt the other. 


St. Peter delivered from prison. 


Filippino Lippi. 


*¢ The saint followed the angel.’’ 


Then, several things happened. 

One was the spring itself, when 
the sap begins to run in the 
branches of the trees, and the blood 


know not what; 
a time in which 
to expect com- 
plaint and dis- 
content. Even 
the children hate 
to stay in-school- 
rooms’ these 
spring days and 
are impatient to 
be out where the 
leaves are play- 
ing with the 
wind, and the 
early birds are 
singing. There 
were crowds of 
people in Jerusa- 
lem, brought to- 
gether by the re- 
ligious festivals, 
Jewishand Chris- 
tian. They jostled 
each other on 
the sidewalks. 
The congregation 
poured out of the 
church on one 
side of the street, 
and met the con- 
gregation pour- 
ing out of the 


synagogue on the other side, and 

because of the disquiet of the spring 

the meeting was not pleasant. 
Another thing that happened was 
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Deliverance of St. Peter. 


** Then came the angel, Whether from the sky, or the street, St. Peter could 
not tell. Whether with wings or without, he did not notice 
heaven, or Jerusalem, he did not know. It did not greatly matter.”’ 


that the Christians had just begun 
to be called Christians. They were 
now so numerous that they had to 
have a name of their own. Up to 
this time, they had all been Jews 
together, the men of the old light 
looking for the coming of the Re- 
deemer, the men of the new light 
declaring that He had come already. 
Outsiders could not tell them apart. 
But now in Antioch it had become 
so plain that the men of the new 
light were different from their 


neighbors that it 
was necessary to call 
them by a different 
name. So they were 
called Christians. 
Then the Christian 
crowds were larger, 
and their Jewish 
brethren did not like 
it. It was felt that 
something must be 
done about it. Some- 
thing must be done 
to keep the Christian 
Church from grow- 
ing. They said as 
much to Herod, who 
was at that time 
king of Jerusalem. 
Now Herod was 
sick. That is the 
third thing that 
happened. He was 
so sick that he had 
but a few more days 
to live; though that 
he did not know. 
Presently, he was 
holding a reception 
to celebrate the vic- 
tories of his Master, 
the Emperor Clau- 
dius, over the Britons; he was 
dressed in a silver gown on which 
the sun shone in a blaze of light. 
When he ended his speech, the 
people cried, “‘It is the voice of 
God, and not of a man.” At that 
moment, he was seized with a sharp 
pain, and in a little while was deaf 
to all the praises of men. On that 
day in the spring when the Jews 
were keeping the Passover and the 
Christians were keeping Easter, 
this tragedy was hidden in the 


Raphael. 


Whether from 
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future; but the pain had begun 
already. Being thus in distress, the 
quarrels of the Jews and Christians 
irritated him. When the Jews sug- 
gested that it might be a good plan 
to put an end to St. James, who was 
at the head of the church in Jeru- 
salem, Herod agreed. James, the 
brother of John, was killed by the 
sword. At the same time, St. Peter 
was thrust into prison. 

Thus the natural unrest of the 
spring of the year, and the enthu- 
siasm of the Christians over their 
growth in numbers, and the sick- 
ness of King Herod combined to- 
gether to imprison St. Peter. There 
he lay in the Jerusalem jail, expect- 
ing to be taken out and put to the 
sword, like his fellow-apostle James. 
Indeed, it was determined that 
after Easter this should be done. 

Peter was therefore fast in 


prison, and four quaternions 
of soldiers were taking turns 
in guarding him. A quater- 
nion was so called because 
it was a group of four; and 
there were four such groups: 


one for each watch of the 
night. Onesoldier was chained 
to the right arm of St. Peter, 
and another to his left. The 
others kept guard in the 
prison. Thus St. Peter slept, 
as well as he could. 

Then came the angel. 
Whether from the sky, or 
from the street, St. Peter 
could not tell. Whether with 
wings or without, he did not 
notice. An angel is a mes- 
senger: that is the meaning 
of the name. Whether God’s 
messenger that night came 


The Angel and St Peter, 


straight from heaven, or was a 
citizen of Jerusalem,—perhaps a 
secret disciple having access to the 
prison, or on duty in it, — St. 
Peter did not know. Indeed, it did 
not greatly matter. 

Suddenly, a light flashed in the 
sleeper’s face, somebody was strik- 
ing him on the side to wake him, the 
chains on his arms were loosed, and 
a voice said, “Come, Peter, rise 
up quickly.” And when he arose, 
dazed and scared, the angel said, 
“Put on your clothes, and your 
shoes, and your cloak,” for the 
spring night was cold. All this he 
did, not believing that the relief was 
real, but thinking that he was in a 
dream. 

The saint followed the angel. 
They passed the first guard, and 
then the second; who, because of 


Washington Allston. 


‘* Suddenly, a light flashed in the sleeping saint’s face, the chains 
on his arms were loosed, and a voice said, ‘Come, Peter, rise 
up quickly.’ 


And St. Peter did.’’ 
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sleep, or because of the power of the 
angel, offered no hindrance. Pres- 
ently, they came to the iron gate of 
the prison. The gate opened, as if 
it moved upon its great hinges of its 
own accord. There they were, the 
angel and St. Peter, in the street, in 
the cool of the night in the light 
of the full moon. They walked 
through one street, and were about 
to turn the corner into another 
when — either a cloud came over 
the moon, or the saint was still so 
puzzled that he could not see — of 
a sudden, he was alone. The angel 
had departed and was seen no more. 

St. Peter made his way through 
the familiar streets to the house of 
Mary, the mother of Mark, where 
many Christians were at that mo- 


ment gathered praying for him. He 
knocked at the door, and a gir! 
named Rhoda came. She did not 
dare, for fear of the Jews, to open it 
at once. “Who is there?” she said. 
“Tt is I, it’s Peter,” said the saint. 
And Rhoda was so surprised and 
filled with joy that she ran back 
into the house to tell the others, 
leaving the door still shut, and 
Peter on the door-step. ‘“Peter,”’ 
she said, “is at the door!” “No,” 
they said, “it is impossible, you 
must be crazy to think of such a 
thing.”’ But Peter continued knock- 
ing, and when at last the door was 
opened, there he was indeed. 

The next day, he departed from 
Jerusalem, and found a place of 
safety in Cesarea. 


IN THE COOL OF .THE EVENING 


In the cool of the evening, when the low sweet whispers waken, 

When the laborers turn them homeward, and the weary have their will, 
When the censers of the roses o’er the forest aisles are shaken, 

Is it but the wind that cometh o’er the far green hill? 


For they say ’tis but the sunset winds that wander thro’ the heather, 
Rustle all the meadow-grass and bend the dewy fern; 

They say ’t is but the winds that bow the reeds in prayer together, 
And fill the shaken pools with fire along the shadowy burn. 


In the beauty of the twilight, in the Garden that He loveth, 

They have veiled His lovely vesture with the darkness of a name! 
Thro’ His Garden, thro’ His Garden, it is but the wind that moveth, 
No more! But O the miracle, the miracle is the same. 


In the cool of the evening, when the sky is an old story, 

Slowly dying, but remembered, ay, and loved with passion still .. . 
Hush! . . . The fringes of His garment, in the fading golden glory 
Softly rustling as He cometh o’er the far green hill. 


ALFRED NOYEs. 





TRAINING A BOY IN HOUSEHOLD- 
HANDINESS 


BY LIVINGSTON WRIGHT 


One of the finest and most charm- 
ing characters in the home-circle is 
a boy who is “handy about the 
house.” 'The lads who can be dis- 
covered to fill this position of ex- 
ceeding importance are not only 
worshipped by the work-worn fa- 
ther, the tired mo- 
ther, the sisters 
and brothers and 
cousins, but they 
are loved by all 
who come in con- 
tact with the ex- 
ceptional family in 
which the boy of 
household-handi- 
ness lives. Some 
capabilities seem 
to bless and cheer 
so far beyond the 
immediate sphere 
in which the par- 
ticular capabilities 
are exercised. 
When so rich a re- 
sult can be secured 
for such slight ef- 
fort upon the lad’s 
part, and so little educational out- 
lay upon the part of the instructor, 
it does seem lamentable that more 
fathers and mothers do not give 
thought to this subject. 

Right at the outset let it be borne 
in mind that the boy who can per- 
form useful acts of cleaning, polish- 
ing, “fixing,” or “helping” around 


dexterity !”” 


‘* How indispensable is the boy who can go about 
his little service with an air of pride in his 


a house is in no danger of becoming 
effeminate! It were as absurd as to 
lay that charge or fear to his study- 
ing of algebra or history. Indeed, 
the boy who happens to be por- 
trayed in the photographs in this 
article is a member of the football 
team in his high 
school, and some- 
what noted for his 

athletic prowess! 
In speaking of 
this subject, let us 
offer a good word 
for the boy’s side 
of the question. 


Many a noisy ur- 


chin who is voted 
as “hopelessly un- 
mannered” might 
be a very different 
little chap were he, 
as he would phrase 
it, ““only given a 
show.” Suppose 
father is “tinker- 
ing,” and is using 
some one of a pre- 
cious kit of tools. 
If John manifests an interest, and 
sincerely desires to help, how piti- 
fully often is he dismissed with a 
peremptory: “Now, don’t you go 
fooling with that chisel! It’s a very 
fine one and I don’t allow anybody 
to touch this tool-kit but myself!” 
Naturally, John’s enthusiasm for 
making himself useful either im- 
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‘¢ A certain lad of whom the proud mother can say, ‘ He 


can polish as well as I.’”’ 


mediately or eventually cools; or, 
sometimes, results in downright sul- 
lenness. Indeed, nothing so swiftly 
disheartens a boy as to be made to 
feel that when he does try to be a 
real little man, his efforts are not 
desired or appreciated. 

Or, if mother is “‘house-cleaning,” 
and John is hysterically scolded 
when he tacks the carpet the wrong 
way, instead of being clearly told 
the proper way, who can be sur- 
prised that the family is ultimately 
complaining because John is “such 
a nuisance about the house”? The 
inability of women to “drive a nail” 
is proverbial. Yet every one knows 
how “tinkering” and “fixing” are 
in incessant demand around most 
homes. The coffee-pot lid becomes 
loose; a picture gets partially loos- 
ened from its frame; a bolt in 
sewing-machine, gas-stove, electric- 
motor, or washing-machine needs 


tightening. But mother cannot 
undertake any of theseconstantly 
occurring and thousand-and-one 
jobs! As for father, he is too tired 
when he comes from office or 
farm “‘to be bothered with such 
trifling.”” At such moments, how 
indispensable is the boy who can 
show some deftness with the 
pincers, awl, screw-driver, ham- 
mer and cold-chisel; who can go 
about his little service with a 
cheerful spirit and an air of pride 
in his dexterity! 

In household administration, 
the venerable edict that “‘a stitch 
in time saves nine” is so thor- 
oughly appreciated that it stands 
as household law, — among sen- 
sible and thrifty fathers and 
mothers, at least. Only the 


timely bit of repairing or “fixing,” 
.here and there, can stave off heavy 


bills of plumbers, machinists, elec- 
tricians, and carpenters, in these 
days when even the “kitchenette” 
apartment of the city is, in reality, 
a dwelling-box suspended among 
dynamos and varied machinery, 
and the farmhouse is the centre 
of a battery of motor-driven- 
machines. Sweeping, dish-washing, 
dusting — each one can be made 
a fine art. How many a stroke 
of mother’s tired arms can be 
avoided, and how many a care taken 
from her overburdened shoulders, if 
there be a small man who, on a 
pinch, can work the broom across 
the floor without raising “‘such a 
mess” that mother never wants 
more to hear of any proposed 
assistance from that quarter! 
Sawing, planing, nailing, the use 
of tools, pointers on the doing of 
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“jobs,” brief, kindly criticism on 
bits of work done, — how richly 
a father may be repaid who will 
consider the ingenious encourage- 
ment or deft giving of the right 
hint at the right time to his young 
son in relation to properly doing 
some household “job”! Why, 
the writer knows certain lads 
of whom the fond mothers can 
truthfully say: “If he has to, he 
can sweep, polish, dust, dish- 
wash as well as I!” and the 
proud fathers can boast: “‘He is 
a match for me in tinkering, 
even to the automobile!” 

Of course, two or three of these 
boys do seem to have a natural, 
inborn aptitude for mechanics, 
but all of them have had the un- 
speakable endowment of parents 
who had kindly, sensible perception; 
who began early to teach their boys 
the how of simple housekeeping and 
mechanical operations; who never 
used hysterical injunctions or wild 
scoldings in giving their instruc- 


“* Begin early to teach the boy the A4ow of simple house- 


keeping.”’ 


‘¢ He knows how to take care of nice things.”’ 


tions or hints; but who sought to 
keep in mind the degree of natural 
capability in their boys, and tried 
to be careful in not laying out the 
too difficult ones of the household 
tasks. 

To do properly the serving at a 
simple meal; to make a bed; 
to polish furniture; to dust and 
care for pictures and bric-a-brac; 
to do light repairing —a boy 
who learns these things can be 
just as much an athlete as if he 
did not know them. And in his 
home circle, how much more of a 
real gentleman he can be! Then, 
when he “grows up,” and has a 
home of his own, he can prove, 
amid his new furniture, new cot- 
tage, new bride, that he “must 
be a gentleman, for he knows how 
to take care of nice things.”” Do 
all you can, fathers and mothers, 
to train your boys in household 
handiness. 





GUARDIANS OF WOOD AND FIELD 


BY MARY WILLARD KEYES 


Part II 


THE parents and friends of the Bam- 
borough children were glad to sec- 
ond their efforts to preserve the na- 
tive flowers. 

Members of the club had a good 
deal of fun poked at them from 
time to time. They were told their 
club initials stood for “Grass and 
Weed Foolishness.” 

“John hid his hoe behind him 
when he saw me this morning,” said 
Lucy to Evelyn, “and then he pre- 
tended to be very humble and asked 
my permission to hoe up the plan- 
tains and burdock in the vegetable 
patch.” 


In July, when mowing began, the 


children were busy. Down in the 
Hardwick meadow ran a quiet 
stream. When the men came with 
scythes to clear away the margins, 
they found four slender stakes 
driven into the ground, each with a 
note stuck on its point. 

“Dear John Pike,” ran the first 
one, “Please spare the flower you 
see growing here.” 

“This is a purple fringed orchis,” 
said the second. 

“It is quite rare,” the third. 

And the last, “Thank you. 
Lucy.” 

““Now look at that,” cried the 
mower, pointing to the heavily- 
flowered spray. “Tis kind of 
pretty, too. "IT would look hand- 
some in a garden. And see there, 


1?? 


Simpson, look at that butterfly! 


The two men leaned over and 
watched, holding their breath. The 
“butterfly” was a sphinx moth 
that poised on vibrating wings and 
uncoiled its long proboscis to dip 
deep into the spur of the orchis. 

“IT vow, it’s made for the place. 
No common butterfly could n’t do 
that.” 

And these unlearned men, who 


had never heard of the adaptation -}- 


of the animal and vegetable worlds 
to each other, had a lesson in that 
great principle in nature’s own la- 
boratory. 

Lucy’s use of the note was so suc- 
cessful that other club members 
adopted it. 

*““Alicette, how do you 
berts?”’ asked 
dell. 

“*Berts?’? Why, capital B-e-r-t 
*postrophe s,” she replied. 

Soon afterwards little placards like 
this appeared along the road, wher- 
everclumpsof white birchesgleamed 
particularly fair and tempting: 


spell 
little Tom Blais- 


OTWIP: OF THE 
DERTYS BARK. 


The children did not realize that 
one of the best of their achieve- 
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ments lay in protecting the flowers 
from themselves, but so it was. 

Summer went by. The cardinal 
flowers dressed themselves in rich 
velvet, dropped their petals and 
went to seed, not diminished in 
numbers, but with promise of yet 
closer ranks the following year. The 
fringed gentians spread open every 
morning — those 
flowers that are 
not “colored with 
the heaven’s own 
blue,” but with 
the bluebird’s 
blue— but who 
could say whether 
these capricious 
visitors would 
everreturn? And 
when the latest 
of all blossoms, 
the coldly fra- 
grant witch-hazel 
had come and 
gone, and nothing 
was left tobright- 
en the roadsides 
but the scarlet 
berries of the 
black alder, Law- 
rence assembled 
the school child- 
ren and conducted a business meet- 
ing. 

“There won’t be anything more 
to protect,” he said. “‘ Has the sec- 
retary got everybody’s report?” 

“Yes, she has,” answered Eve- 
lyn, “and she thinks a committee ’d 
better be appointed to decide prizes, 
and Miss Pingree’d better be on it, 
"cause it’s going to be hard work 
deciding.” 

So this was done. Also it was 


‘* *Cely,’ said the Deacon, ‘ you showed good pluck, 
and when I have a chance I'’1l tell you and Edward 
how much obliged I am to you.’ ’’ 


voted that the names of prize-win- 
ners should be kept secret until the 
occasion when the rewards were to 
be made, the last day of the fall 
term of school. 

While this meeting was going 
on two newcomers in the school 
watched and listened without tak- 
ing any share in the proceedings. 

They were Ed- 

ward Parmenter 

and his sister 

Celia. 

The Parmen- 

ters no longer 

lived in Bam- 

borough Village. 

In the early fall 

Mrs. Parmenter 

had died, and the 

oldestof her three 

children, Charles, 

had gone to the 

nearest city, while 

the two others 

had beentaken in 

at one of the out- 
lying farms. 

** Eddie can do 
chores and Cely 
can tend the 
baby. I guess 
they ’ll earn their 
keep,” said Mrs. Wilkins, with 
whom they now lived. “Their 
mother was a dreadful proud kind 
of girl before she married Parmen- 
ter, and did n’t know what ’t was to 
pinch an’ squeeze to get enough to 
eat. I guess the poor thing found 
out. An’ if she’s put any notions 
into the children’s heads the sooner 
they get over em the better. Folks’ll 
have to help out on their clothes. 


Land knows I’d do for ’em x I 
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could, but if I 
hain’t got nothin’ 
to do with, w’y 
—” and_= she 
ended with an 
expressive ges- 
ture at her faded 
print wrapper. 

The Middle- 
town pupils had 
greeted the new 
scholars civilly, 
and Alicette and 
Lucy had been 
persevering in 
their advances to 
Celia. But Celia 
was very shy. 
Edward, too, was 
shy. He was an 
ambitious _ boy, 
and felt foolish- 
ly sensitive about 
his present status. He fancied 
Lawrence and the others held in 
remembrance the encounter over 
the arbutus. Worst of all, he was 
wearing an old suit of Lawrence’s, 
and Celia a dress of Lucy’s, for kind 
Mrs. Hardwick had been the first 
to respond to Mrs. Wilkins’s hint 
of the need of clothes. 

Miss Cassandra understood the 
situation perfectly. 

“They’re nice, bright children,” 
she told her sister, “and ’t won’t be 
long before they’re all good friends. 
I shall let ’em alone and only keep 
my eye out to see they have every 
chance. I’m real glad to have Ed- 
ward in the school. He can run 
Lawrence close in his work and 
that’ll be good for him. He’s been 
alone at the top too long.” 

Indeed, Lawrence had been put 


6 And these unlearned men, who had never heard of 
the adaptation of the animal and vegetable worlds ‘6 9 
to each other, had a lesson in that great principle.”” Don’t you do 


on his mettle the 
past week, and 
consequently on 
his dignity. 

As the brother 
and sister walked 
homeward the 
first Fridaynight, 
they talked over 
the events of the 
afternoon. 

“Perhaps,” 
said Celia, ‘“‘if 
they knew how 
you gave warn- 
ing of that forest 
fire last summer 
they’d let us be 
‘Guardians’ too. 
I’m going to tell 
Lucy.” 


any such thing, 


"Celia. *T was n’t here in Middle- 


town and they’d think we were but- 
ting in. J don’t want to belong to 
their old society after the way they 
watched me last spring. But we’ll 
show them we ain’t ignoramuses, if 
we do have to wear second-hand 
clothes. That was a ripping good 
composition of yours this afternoon, 
and say! did you see Lawrence’s ex- 
pression when I finished my square 
root example first?” The boy 
stopped short and doubled up with 
silent laughter at the recollection. 
It was December. There was no 
snow on the ground, and the wooded 
road to the remote Wilkins farm 
became dark at an early hour. The 
children turned presently into a 
cart-path to shorten their walk. 
*What’s that?” whispered Celia, 
clutching her brother’s arm. 
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“Men,” replied Edward. “No- 
body I ever saw. Stoop down be- 
hind the wall a minute. There are 
two. No, three—a man and two 
boys. They’re gathering laurel. 
Gee! Whiz! Look at the barrels 
and the sacks in that wagon hidden 
back there. They’re stealing laurel. 
They’re working quiet as can be.” 

“OQ, Eddie! Run back and get 
somebody to stop them. I’ll stay 
and watch. I’m so little they’ll 
never see me. I’m not afraid, and 
if —”’ But Edward was already off. 

Celia, so quick and skillful in 
games of hide-and-seek that she 
was seldom caught, knew well how 
to make herself invisible. She crept 
to the heart of a hemlock tree and 
made a little dryad of herself, and 
from her hiding-place watched the 
pilferers come and go. 

“They’ll try to take the six 
o’clock,” she told herself, and what- 
ever shall I do if Eddie does n’t get 
back soon? All but two barrels are 
full.” Then an idea came to her. 


**A good afternoon’s work, Mor- 
ris,” said the leader of the band, a 
fellow of about twenty. “We will 


make twenty dollars’ worth of 
wreaths out of this.” 

“Sure! Ain’t the farmers slow 
guys? They leave it grow, and never 
get a cent for it. Then we come 
along and carry it right off under 
their noses. Hurry up, Arthur.” 

“Next time we’ll move half a 
mile up the road. It’s safer. And 
’*t won’t do to swipe it all from one 
place. We can easy make a hun- 
dred dollars from the wreaths be- 
fore Christmas. Hark! Keep still! 
Someone’s going by.” 


But some one did not go by. It 
was Lawrence riding bareback on 
his pony, and in a wagon close be- 
hind were his grandfather and John 
Pike and Edward Parmenter 

The laurel pickers, dropping their 
full sacks, ran for the wagon, 
jumped in and started to drive off. 
But strange to tell, the horses 
walked right away from the shafts, 
pulling after them the driver, who 
tripped and fell, while the cart re- 
mained in its place. 

““What’s your haste, friends?” 
inquired the deacon in his slow, 
pleasant voice. “Want to catch 
the six o’clock to town? Lawrence, 
help the gentlemen get their horses. 
They look to me like Charlie East- 
on’s pair.” 

The“ gentlemen” began tobluster. 

“TI don’t see what harm we’re 
doin’,”’ complained Arthur. “Greens 
grow wild and anybody can pick 
"em. We was just gathering some 
here and there to decorate with. 
You was n’t going to use ’em and 
why should n’t we have ’em? 
What’s the harm?” 

“IT did n’t say there was any,” 
replied the deacon. ‘‘You’re tak- 
ing a good many things for granted 
in your remarks.” 

“Well, then,” interrupted Ar- 
thur, “we'll just go on if you’II tell 
your man here to let a-go of me, and 
if the fool that played that trick 
with the horses ’ll keep out of the 
way.” 

At that moment there was a 
commotion among the branches of 
the small hemlock tree beside the 
wagon, then a little white face was 
spied in the black foliage, and Celia 
ran out. 
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“Oh!” she gasped, “I did it. I 
unhitched the horses. And I heard 
that person say,” pointing to Mor- 
ris, “that they’d make twenty dol- 
lars’ worth of wreaths out of this 
load, and they’d come back another 
day, and keep on coming.” 

“T guess we’ll detain you,” 
drawled Deacon Hardwick to the 
culprits. “Cely, you showed good 
pluck, and when I havea chance I’ll 
tell you and Edward how much ob- 
liged lam to you. It’s pretty sharp 
out, and we’d all better get home to 
supper.” 

In a few moments the two wagons 
were on their way. 

“T’ve brought you some com- 
pany, Mrs. Hardwick,” said her 
husband a little later, opening the 
door, and good Mrs. Hardwick, ig- 
norant of the standing of her guests, 
was as hospitable as always, and 
made a great golden and brown 
omelette for them, and brought out 
an apple-pie. The three abashed 
lads ate in silence. 

After supper there was a confer- 
ence in the sitting-room. Lawrence 
and Lucy, who lived across the road 
from their grandfather, hung around 
outside. At last they heard steps 
on the porch, saw the deacon shake 
hands with each of the fellows, and 
heard Arthur say, as if ashamed, 
“Thank you, sir. I never knew 
country folks was like you.” To 
which the old man replied drily, 
“Well I never knew any city folks 
just like you.” 

“Guess we'll have a wreath- 
making bee,” he said to his grand- 
children. “‘ Lawrence, will you put 
the question to the G. W. F.? Tell 
’em if they’re willing to take the 


job they’Ill find it’s an opportunity 
to increase the funds in the treas- 
ury. Here’s a five dollar bill that 
fellow paid me last night for dam- 
ages, and you can add the profit 
from the wreaths you make out of 
the laurel they picked. I guess 
there ain’t much doubt who’ll get 
the prizes.” 

More than the usual Christmas 
mystery pervaded the air of Bam- 
borough Middletown school-house. 
Edward and Celia had now been re- 
ceived into the inner circle of both 
school and club, and none of the 
scholars looked forward to the . 
Christmas celebration more eagerly 
than they. 

The day came. In the presence 
of their families and friends the 
children went through their songs 
and poems with credit to them- 
selves and to Miss Pingree. Indeed, 
Cassandra had to go into the closet 
to wipe away a tear, her romantic 
heart was so affected by the sight of 
her darlings with their Christmas 
faces. 

Nothing was left on the pretty 
spruce tree in the corner but the 
gold and silver stars of home manu- 
facture. Then Lawrence took the 
floor. 

“We will now hold our first pub- 
lic meeting of the G. W. F.,” he an- 
nounced. ‘‘ Will the secretary please 
read a summary of the year’s 
work,” 

Evelyn read the report, flowery 
in every sense. 

Then the president gave out the 
medals. Miss Cassandra, who was 
addicted to the art of china paint- 
ing, had decorated large china studs, 
and by the children these were 
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counted works of the very finest 
order. For Lucy there was pic- 
tured the purple fringed orchis, for 
Alicette a yellow lady’s slipper, for 
Clifford the baby robin he had 
saved from the cat. Not one of the 
scholars but had earned his medal. 
Miss Cassandra had seen to that. 

Lawrence grew very important 
in manner. “There are two first 
prizes,” he said, “‘one for a boy and 
one for a girl. The opinion of the 
committee has been unanimous 
that those two of us 
were entitled to the 
prize who saved, or 
rather prevented from 
being stolen (though 
not indeed, in time 
to prevent all dam- 
age), but the greater 
part preserved, and 
the rest turned to 
profit — the unani- 
mous opinion of the 
committee and Miss 
Pingree is —I mean, 
Edward Parmenter 
gets the boy’s first 
prize for saving Dea- 
con Hardwick’s laurel, and his sis- 
ter Celia the girl’s first prize for 
unhitching the horses, and so each 
must wear a laurel wreath, but those 
are n’t the prizes, please don’t 
think.” 

Immense applause filled the little 
room. The shy brother and sister 
flushed to their ears and necks as 
they were crowned, and indeed, the 
bristly laurel wreaths were rather 
embarrassing head gear. 

But even more trying was the 
moment when a large and mysteri- 
ous-looking bundle, —a real Christ- 


mas bundle, — was placed before 
each. A sudden hush fell. 

“QO! I cannot, cannot wait,” 
cried Alicette, jumping up, followed 
by the others. “‘ Do cut the string.” 
And as the parcels were undone, 
while Edward and Celia were 
speechless with happiness, she 
danced around singing, “See this! 
See! A beautiful new suit for Eddie! 
And a dress for Celia! Blue to 


match her eyes. You’ll look per- 
fectly sweet; and elegant shoes and 


‘* Edward Parmenter gets the boy’s first prize, and his sister Celia the girl’s 
first prize, and so each must wear a laurel wreath.’’ 


new ribbons and things. Mrs. 
Blaisdell made the dress! And my 
mother helped her!” 

And quiet Lucy whispered, ‘‘I’m 
so glad you came to live in Middle- 
town. It’s the nicest Christmas we 
ever had.” 

*“Now,”’ cried Lawrence above 
the hubbub, “the exercises will close 
with three cheers for Edward and 
Celia.” 

And Deacon Hardwick, driving 
off, chuckled into his white beard, 
“How Cassie does let those children 
loose !” 





BUILDING HOUSES FOR THE BIRDS 


BY JOHN T. TIMMONS 


Ir is the duty of every person who 
has the opportunity to do it to build 
some sort of a house for the birds 
that are easily attracted to our 
homes both in town and country. 
Away back in those early days 
when the American Indians were 
the only inhabitants of North 
America, the same kinds of birds 
as come to us to-day came to them 
with the spring-time, and made the 
forest ring with their happy songs. 
The red men, who lived in a very 


From a photograph. 


House containing one hundred and two rooms made by 
Mr, Timmons to accommodate many kinds of birds ; 
and basket in which baby birds that fell from the 
nests last spring were rescued and sent home. 


crude way but 
whowereclose 
students of 
nature, loved 
the birds; and 
many provid- 
ed little homes 
to attract the 
birds to their 
villages. They 
made little 
bird-houses of 
bark and 
pieces of hol- 
low limbs, or 
trunks of de- 
cayed trees. 
Even after the white race came 
and mingled with the native In- 
dians, they grew large gourds and cut 
holes in them and fastened them on 
poles in front of their wigwams; and 
the bluebirds and purple martins 
came each season, and occupied the 
homes provided for them, making 
the Indians happy. The Indian 
children were taught to protect 
those birds, and were not permitted 
to shoot with their bows and arrows 
any birds except those used as food. 

Civilization and man’s progress 
have produced wonderful changes, 
and many of our most valued birds 
are fast disappearing. The forests 
are removed, and the natural 
haunts are destroyed, and the in- 
sects which are fast increasing are 
very destructive to crops of fruit 
and many kinds of grains and vege- 


From a photograph. 


Houses for wrens, made of 
small candy buckets, by 
Mr. Timmons. 
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From a photograph. 


Twenty-eight room house for purple martins, made by 
Mr. Timmons. 


tables. It is our duty to encourage 
the protection of all birds, and 
especially of those which are known 
to feed upon the numerous forms of 
destructive insect pests. 

Birds are easily attracted to new 
homes, although they love to return 
to their old haunts; and they re- 
member their homes, and notwith- 
standing the fact that they spend 
several months in the far South, 
they know exactly where to come to 
find the homes in which they raised 
broods the previous summer. 

It is claimed by some persons 
that birds like homes as near like 
nature provides as possible, and 
many persons secure bark and _ hol- 
low limbs, and so fashion the little 


abodes as to keep them as near 
nature as possible. The wren loves 
a much smaller abode than other 
insect-eating birds. A tin can, with 
a hole the size of a quarter made in 
one end, and the can fastened to a 
tree or an outbuilding, or a grape 
arbor, will please the wrens. Small 
wooden boxes, with a roof, and a 
small opening nearer the top than 
the bottom, with a little peg or 
block of wood directly beneath the 
opening for the birds to light upon, 
will be acceptable to the wrens. An 
easy way to make a house for wrens 
is to take four boards, five inches 
wide, and ten inches long, and 
nail them together, place a bottom 
on one end, and a roof on the other, 
and make a hole on one side about 
three inches below the roof. This 
will give the birds a chance to make 
their nest in the bottom, and pre- 
vent the young birds from getting 
out until they are old enough to 
care for themselves. 


From a photograph. 


House for bluebirds, made by Mr. Timmons. 
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The homes designed for the pur- 
ple martin should be differently 
constructed. They should have a 
room not less than seven or eight 
inches square, with something more 
than six inches in height. The 
openings should not be larger than 
two and a half inches square, or — 
if round — two and a half inches in 
diameter. The martins prefer a 
plain rough box, but will occupy a 
nicely designed and painted struc- 
ture. 

Many types of attractive bird 
houses are easily built. A boy with 
only a little mechanical skill can 
easily construct a bird house. Se- 
cure a substantial box and divide it 
into rooms, and make the openings, 
one to each room, and. provide a 
roof that will turn water, and place 
lighting boards or verandas for the 
birds to light upon. 

Candy buckets may be used to 
make an attractive bird home. 
They are inverted, and two rooms 
made below, and one circular room 
above. Still another room may be 
provided by placing a sort of dor- 
mer on the top of each pail. 

Larger and more roomy quarters 
are easily built from boxes, or can 
be constructed by the use of light 
lumber. One containing a large 
number of rooms may be made with 
but little expense. The cost will 


depend on the quality of the lum- 
ber, and the size and amount of 
work on the house, and the amount 
of paint used in ornamenting the 
structure. A paint of plain color, 
with a little trimming of a different 
color is preferable. 

Place the bird houses on poles; 
and keep them clear of the branches 
of trees, if possible. The birds pre- 
fer a home in an open space. Care 
should be taken to provide protec- 
tion from cats, which sometimes 
climb up, and destroy the birds, — 
especially the helpless young. Tin 
placed about the poles, or a sort of 
funnel beneath the bird box, will 
keep the cats from reaching the 
birds. 

When the young happen to fall 
from their homes before they are 
old enough to fly, they may be 
placed in a basket and drawn up 
near the bird house on a guy wire, 
where the old birds will feed and 
care for them. To help guard 
against the birds falling from the 
houses, make the openings to the 
rooms at least two inches above 
the floor. 

Martins and bluebirds appear 
very early, and it is wise to have 
the bird houses in position, to help 
attract the birds that may be 
looking for new places in which to 
make nests. 


SPRING RAIN 


It is not raining rain for me, 
It’s raining daffodils; 

In every dimpled drop I see 
Wild flowers on the hills. 


RosBert LoveMAN. 
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MAKING PLAY RUGS ment, and suggest many things 
that the little ones can do. 

The “Fishermen” rug is very 

A most useful addition to the equip-_ pretty, if the color scheme is con- 
ment of the nursery, is a play rug. fined to blue and white, using a dull, 
old blue, for the burlap, 
and a brighter and much 
darker hue, for the spaces 
round the figures. Cut 
the white felt into strips 
just the width of the 
border, and trace the 
“Fishermen” upon it. 
All the details, such as 
folds in the dresses, and 
bonnets, and the hands 
and feet, are to be drawn, 
with a sharp-pointed 
brush, in oil colors thinned 


é — with turpentine. When 
*¢ The ‘ Fishermen ’ rug is very pretty, if the color scheme is confined to this part of the work is 


white and blue, using a dull, old blue, for the burlap, and a brighter fi ° h d 7 | 
and much darker hue, for the spaces about the figures.’’ nished, cut away, with 
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This can be easily made, 
and the children will en- 
joy helping to make it. 
Burlap makes one of 
the most satisfactory 
foundations for the rug, 
and a thin felt is very 
good for the border. The 
spaces round the figures 
may be cut away, and 
lined with brighter colored 
silk, or flannel. The bor- 
ders with the quaint 
“Sunbonnet Babies” om 


: ; ‘* The ‘ Gossips’ develop well in two tones of brown, with a very light 
will furnish much amuse- tan-colored felt for the border.” 





‘¢ The ‘ Gardeners’ work out particularly well in two shades of green, 


and white felt.’’ 


sharp scissors, the spaces surround- 
ing the figures. The lining for these 
spaces may be held in place with 
afew drops of thin glue; and it 
is best to attach any slight lines 
like the fishing rods to the founda- 
tion in this way. Baste the border 
in place on the burlap, and stitch 
each edge on the sewing machine. 
The edge of the rug may be fin- 
ished by binding it with braid to 
match the burlap. 

The “Gossips” develop well in 
two tones of brown, with a 
very light tan-colored felt 
for the border. Use a 
warm, soft brown for the 
burlap, and adeep reddish 
chestnut brown for the 
spaces round the groups. 
The details may be put 
in with Vandyke Brown 
oil color, and the stitch- 
ing may match the dark- 
est tone. 

The “Gardeners” work 
out particularly well in 
two shades of green, and 
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white felt. Select a rather 
bright, cheerful green, for 
the burlap, and a very 
dark bottle-green for the 
spaces. A dark brown will 
be the best color to draw 
the details with, and use 
thread to match the color 
of the burlap for the 
stitching. 

The “Race” is charm- 
ing in gray burlap and 
white felt, with scarlet 
flannel for the spaces. 
Use black paint for the 
details, and scarlet thread 
for the stitching. In this design, 
the stitching surrounding each 
panel forms quite a decorative 
feature. 

These play rugs are invaluable in 
the summer time, to spread on the 
veranda or lawn in the early morn- 
ing, or late afternoon, while the dew 
is still in evidence, or to be used 
after some sudden summer shower. 
At all times they furnish a definite 
place for play, and are as good as 
a portable play house. 


** The § Race’ is charming in gray burlap and white felt, with scarlet 


flannel for the spaces.’” 
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FOOT-WEAR 
BY GRACE OBER 


THERE is perhaps no part of the 
wardrobe more indicative of the in- 
dividual than the way in which the 
feet are clad. Intelligence, or non- 
intelligence, neglect or precaution, 
tidiness or carelessness, trimness or 
shiftlessness, freedom or restriction, 
are stories silently but plainly told 
through the dressing of the feet. 

One of the most significant ex- 
pressions of freedom in foot-wear 
during recent years has been a uni- 
versal adaptation of the sandal for 
both children and adults. It has, 
indeed, been a step in the right di- 
rection, for it gives opportunity for 
the natural play of the muscles, as 
well as for better circulation and 
evaporation. Sandals have, how- 
ever, their disadvantages as well as 
their advantages, — chief of which 
are slipping at the heel, and the col- 
lecting of pebbles, sand, and mud 
inside, all of which make frequent 
“halts” necessary. ‘To many per- 
sons sandals are impossible, owing 
to the spring heel, which frequently 
has a tendency to bring about the 
condition of fallen arch of the in- 
step. 

SANDAL SHoE. Much time and 
thought have been given this matter 
with a desire in mind of producing a 


1 These sandal shoes are made to order by dealers and custom shoe makers. 
tested and found to do all that is claimed for them, 


previously met. 


shoe that would overcome these dif- 
ficulties, and yet preserve the orig- 
inal advantages of the sandal. The 
result is the “‘sandal shoe,” seen in 
the diagram. This pattern has the 
advantages of both sandal and shoe, 
without the disadvantages of either. 
As can be seen, it has an arch-in- 
step, a common-sense toe, and a 
rubber heel; it is too high in the 
back to slip, and it is cut too high 
under the arch to admit easily of the 


Sandal shoe: An article of foot-wear that has all the ad- 
vantages of both shoe and sandal, and none of the dis- 
advantages of either. 


accumulation of dust and pebbles. 
It is adjusted to the height of the 
instep with the usual shoe lace. 
When this shoe has been worn for 
even a few days during the warm 
weather, and then is replaced by an 
ordinary shoe, the change is as per- 
ceptible as would be the donning of 
woolen stockings after wearing the 
thinnest of silk hose.? 

Bare Feet. Many children are 
so situated during the summer 
months as to have the entire free- 
dom of their feet by being bare- 


They have been 
and fill a general need that has not been 
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footed the greater part of the time. 
There is a danger in this custom 
which is apt to be overlooked, — that 
of sudden changes of temperature 
in a variable climate. It is some- 
times difficult for even the most 
careful mothers to be conscious of 
these changes. Many physicians 
claim that much damage is done to 
the constitutions of children who go 
bare-footed. The sudden chills put 
a demand upon the heart action to 
force the blood to the skin surface, 
which, if too oft repeated, tends to 
weaken permanently that organ. 
The same is true in a degree of the 
little half-socks which form so at- 
tractive a part of the summer ward- 
robe. To the touch, the child’s legs 
and feet may be perfectly warm, 
but the cost to retain that tempera- 
ture may be registering high, and 
only time will reveal the results 
which are then apt to be attributed 
to other causes. This is merely a 
precautionary word, for both bare 
feet and socks, if carefully over- 
looked, are healthful and advisable. 

Russer Boots. Much wearing 
of rubber boots is not good. They 
have a tendency to make the skin 
tender, through lack of ventilation. 
Very light weight socks should al- 
ways be worn underneath rubber 
boots, preferably those having as 
much absorbent quality as possible. 

Stocxincs. The arrival of the 
“holeproof” stocking has certainly 
been a boon in many families. The 
additional outlay in the beginning 
may be regarded by some as un- 
necessary, but the hose more than 
make up for it by their duration. A 
little scheme that has been adopted 
by a thrifty mother is to take the 








stockings when new, and mark off 
with chalk or basting cotton a defi- 
nite line which includes the upper 
and under of the toe. Then, with a 
rather loose tension and long stitch 
(using spool darning cotton), she 
stitches up and down until the en- 
tire toe is sustained. This applies 
to the heel as well. Carefully and 
neatly done, this causes no incon- 
venience to the wearer, and the 
stockings have more than double 
their original enduring quality. 
When it is possible to have the 
stockings carry out some definite 
color of the costume, the effect is 
good. The same color repeated, 
even if in a different tone, quite fre- 
quently adds to the appearance 
more than one would expect. It is 
not an uncommon sight to see an 
entire costume spoiled through in- 


. appropriate stockings. Color, tex- 


ture and size are all elements that 
enter in. A dress of heavy material 
calls for heavier stockings, like- 
wise fine material demands lighter 
weight hose. 

A good way to lessen the darning 
is to use stockings one half a size too 
large. Care must be taken to pull 
the extra length toward the toes, 
otherwise wrinkles will form some- 
where, which are apt to produce 
sore feet. If the shoes are long 
enough to admit of the natural play 
of the feet, there will be no incon- 
venience from the extra length of 
the stockings. It is so very essen- 
tial that the feet have plenty of 
width and length in which to ex- 
pand. 

Garters. This question is one 
that still awaits a satisfactory an- 
swer. There are many kinds of gar- 
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ters for children, but, as yet, none 
seem to be wholly satisfactory to all 
mothers. A round garter is almost 
unheard of now; the side garter hav- 
ing been universally adopted for 
children, as the only hygienic plan 
worthy of consideration. White 
and light dresses demand a white or 
light colored garter. These soil 
quickly, and frequent washing re- 
duces in a short time the elastic 
quality to a minimum. A rather 
practical aid is a little casing made 
of two strips of wide tape, stitched 
on both sides and made the length of 
garter when stretched to its capa- 
city. These casings are slipped over 
the long straight parts of the garter 
— the parts that come down the leg 
—and are lightly fastened top and 
bottom, so that they are easily re- 
moved when needing to be laun- 
dered. This is a little more trouble in 


the beginning, but makes the garters 
last about twice as long as they 
otherwise would. 


It is interesting to note how often 
children give attention to their 
footwear when apparently quite in- 
different to the remainder of the 
wardrobe. There are possibly no 
more exciting events in the year 
than the days on which “‘ new shoes” 
are donned. Every one must be in- 
formed, and many are the admiring 
glances cast — by the proud owner 
— footward! (Some of us grown- 
ups even now remember the thrill 
of joy such occasions produced.) 
Are there many mothers who real- 
ize the opportunity that is theirs for 
the early moulding of little minds 
and hearts at the point of any 
“great” interest, be that same in- 
terest merely the “new shoes”? 
Mothers, give the matter earnest, 
prayerful thought; and rest assured 
that value will come not to your 
child alone, but that new meanings 
and significances to yourself will 
grow out of your clothing of these 
little ones. 


THE RHODORA. 


In May, when sea-winds pierced our solitudes, 

I found the fresh Rhodora in the woods, 
Spreading its leafless blooms in a damp nook, 

To please the desert and the sluggish brook. 

The purple petals, fallen in the pool, 

Made the black water with their beauty gay; 
Here might the red-bird come his plumes to cool, 
And court the flower that cheapens his array. 
Rhodora! if the sages ask thee why 

This charm is wasted on the earth and sky, 

Tell them, dear, that if eyes were made for seeing, 
Then Beauty is its own excuse for being: 

Why thou wert there, O rival of the rose! 

I never thought to ask, I never knew: 

But, in my simple ignorance, suppose 

The self-same Power that brought me there brought you. 


Ratepw Wa.tpo EMERSON. 





THE RIGHT BOOK AT THE RIGHT 
TIME 


BY CLARA W. HERBERT 


Head of Children’s Department, Public Library, 
Washington, D. C. 


Ir is not the purpose of this article 
to dwell upon the importance of 
good reading for children. Happily, 
much attention has been given to 
the subject, and, because of the 
many public libraries with their 
high standard of book selection, it 
is comparatively easy for the mod- 
ern child to have access to good 
reading. Rather, let us consider the 
matter of providing the right kind 


of reading at the right time; know- © 


ing, if one may paraphrase Shake- 
speare, that there is a time in a 
child’s developing taste that, taken 
at the flood, leads on to literary 
fortune. 

We frequently hear fond parents 
speak with pride of the advanced 
reading of their children; that they 
are deep in Dickens or Scott at the 
age of ten or eleven. Fortunate the 
child surely, who is introduced to 
those great masters, and who lives 
in their novels with the eagerness 
and absorption so delightfully por- 
trayed by Mrs. Wiggin in her 
“Child’s Journey with Dickens.” 
But there are too many books avail- 
able now to assume that an early 
reading of Dickens or Scott will lead 
to an established literary taste. Is 
the child who is reading these books 


early thus depriving himself of the 
chief literary diet available for his 
teens? Is it possible that in reading, 
as well as in social opportunities, 
the average American child is grow- 
ing up too fast, and borrowing 
ahead for a partial and immature 
appreciation what would mean a 
wonderful literary experience later? 
If he is reading novels, is he reading 
at the same time mythology, leg- 
ends, history, and poetry, and thus 
laying a broader foundation for a 
literary taste? 

The child’s interest in reading 
ordinarily goes through the fol- 
lowing stages: Commencing with 
picture books and nursery rhymes, 
it passes to fairy tales and myths, 
on to legends and hero stories, and 
from these to stories of real life. At 
this point the tastes of boys and 
girls ordinarily diverge; the girls 
caring for books on home and school 
life, the boys for adventure and 
achievement in the form of stories 
of athletics, primitive life, or any 
others depicting hardihood, courage 
and success. 

Let us examine a little these vari- 
ous stages and see what they con- 
tribute to the child. Many parents 
object to fairy tales, on the ground 
that they are not true, and give 
children false ideas. But children 
intuitively distinguish between the 
imaginative and the false, and fairy 
tales are quite as valuable morally 
as they are intellectually. As Mr. 
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Mabie says in his preface to “‘ Fairy 
Tales Every Child Should Know,” 
“The fairy tale belongs to the child 
and ought always to be within his 
reach, not only because it is his 
special literary form and his nature 
craves it, but because it is one of 
the most vital of the text books 
offered to him in the school of life. It 
cultivates that higher faculty which, 
cooperating with the other faculties, 
makes him an architect instead of a 
builder, an artist instead of an ar- 
tisan, a poet instead of a drudge.” 
Folk tales have passed down from 
one generation to another, and in 
the process have been pruned of 
crudities until they stand brief but 
quite perfect pieces of literature. 
For fostering the imagination, stor- 
ing the mind with lasting and beau- 
tiful pictures, for teaching that the 
right will triumph, that, as Emerson 


says, so long as a man serves good 
ends he is strong by the whole 
strength of nature, no stories con- 
tribute more to the child’s mind and 


spirit. Of course there are poor 
fairy stories, and one should select 
chiefly folk tales rather than those 
that are modern. Few of the latter 
are valuable, with the notable 
exceptions of those by Lewis Car- 
roll, Kingsley, Stockton, Kipling, 
Lagerlof, and Pyle. Also folk- 
lorists often include in their collec- 
tions tales not suitable for children. 
That the right should triumph is the 
test for such stories. The collec- 
tions by Andersen, the brothers 
Grimm, Jacobs, the Blue, Yellow, 
Brown and Green Fairy Books, by 
Andrew Lang, and “The Children’s 
Book,” by Scudder, furnish desir- 
able material for children. 


Next comes mythology, with 
wonderful stories of the childhood 
of the races, which personified na- 
ture, deifying the qualities admired 
at that early time, and depicting as 
spirits of darkness, those that were 
hated. Let a child absorb the 
Greek or Norse myths at the time 
that his mind is opening freshly to 
the marvels of the world, while he is 
one with flowers, birds or other 
forms of nature; and the world will 
always seem more wonderful to him 
for the companionship of these un- 
seen comrades, and art and litera- 
ture will have a meaning never 
acquired by a later search in 
a classical dictionary. Professor 
Griggs tells us that “‘mythology is 
good nourishing food for the intel- 
lect, imagination, and emotions, 
sound in ethical content, beautiful 
in simple artistic form. We need to 
give enough food to children, and 
one of the worst mistakes of the old 
education was in giving such starva- 
tion diet to the inner life.” 

It is a natural transition from the 
reading of fairy tale and myth to 
that of legendary lore. There is still 
the imaginative setting, the castles 
shining on the hill-top, the princess 
with the golden hair, the magician, 
the questing beast, and the hero of 
valorous deeds, but there is a nearer 
approach to actual conditions. 
Here and there a bit of history 
creeps in, in the personality of some 
hero, — King Arthur, Charlemagne, 
Roland, embellished it is true, but 
nevertheless a real person in the 
thoughts of those early collectors of 
stories, — and historical customs are 
thus illumined by romance. There 
are heroes trained for knighthood, 
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maidens brought up to _ inspire 
heroes. Could there be more splen- 
did society for children to enter 
than that of the Knights of the 
Round Table (note the influence 
of Malory’s “Morte d’Arthur” on 
the childhood of many illustrious 
persons as recounted in their bio- 
graphies), the peers of Charlemagne, 
or of the youth Siegfried who knew 
not fear? In this company shall 
young readers find courtesy, chiv- 
alry, honor, humility and brave 
deeds. Also through such stories do 
they learn that a hero is able to do 
more and get less for it than other 
people. How crude and sordid some 
of our aspirations for the boys and 
girls of to-day seem in the light of 
the ideals set before-the youth of 
that earlier time! 

But the day comes when the 


child, realizing that he is an individ-- 


ual with an individual part to play 
in the world, begins to reach out 
and crave stories of real life, stories 
of boys and girls whose lives are not 
unlike his own; stories of real heroes 


and heroic achievement. At this 
time the boy craves a hero of physi- 
cal strength and prowess; hence his 
love of school and college stories, 
Indian and cowboy tales, stories of 
adventure and of history. This 
interest is not introspective, but 
stretches out into the farthest cor- 
ners of the world, that interesting 
world at whose threshold he stands. 
The girl is more limited in her inter- 
est, which centres largely in school 
and home life. Good wholesome 
stories of happy-hearted boys and 
girls, that are not morbid and 
introspective, are needed now; but 
because the supply of these is not 


sufficient for the demand, and be- 
cause one may not force too early 
the reading of novels, it is well with 
girls to prolong as far as possible the 
period of enjoyment of imaginative 
literature. There is a type of book 
for girls, of which the heroine is 
made from the recipe given in Mrs, 
Wiggin’s “Mother Carey’s Chick- 
ens”: ““Made of thin milk and 
baked custard (the watery kind), 
and rice flour and gelatine with a 
very little piece of over-ripe ba- 
nana, not enough to flavor, just 
enough to sicken. Stir this up with 
weak barley water without putting 
in a trace of salt, sugar, spice or 
pepper, set it in a cool oven, take it 
out before it is done and you will 
have—the heroine of the silly book.”’ 
Books with heroines of this kind are 
not wholesome for girls, and should 
be discouraged. Whenever possible, 
encourage a girl to read her broth- 
ers books; the out-of-door-ness, 
strength, and impersonal character 
of his stories will be good for the 
sensitive, sympathetic, introspect- 
ive nature of the average adoles- 
cent girl. 

There are two critical periods in 
children’s reading, the one when, 
very young, they need to be guided 
into the delights of imaginative 
literature, and again when they 
begin to read adult fiction. This 
latter period, because of the more 
personal feminine attitude, is more 
critical for the girl than for the boy. 
Happy is she if then some wise and 
sympathetic hand leads her into the 
company of the masters, — Dick- 
ens; and Scott, George Eliot, Haw- 
thorne, and Thackeray. She needs 
food, and they will feed her abund- 
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antly. In their books are depicted 
characters who broaden her hori- 
zon, sorrows which stir her sympa- 
thies, problems which develop her 
judgment, ideals which impress 
themselves on her fresh and untried 
spirit. It is not the elements intro- 
duced into the story, but the 
author’s attitude toward them 
which influence her unconsciously. 
With the older writers wrong was 
wrong and right was right, and no 
one could read “The Scarlet Let- 
ter,” or ““Adam Bede,” without a 
deep realization that the wages of 
sin are death. With the sympathe- 
tic attitude of present-day writers 
toward the more complex problems 
of life, the motive is not so clearly 
worked out; it is difficult to dis- 
tinguish right from wrong; the 
questions raised are for mature 


minds. It is not so much a case of 
the subject handled (often it is the 
same in both the old and the new 
stories), as it is a too complex pre- 
sentation for minds which have not 
yet had experience by which to judge. 

It is at this critical period that 
one reaps the benefit of the care 
taken at earlier periods. The taste 
formed then stands the boy and 
girl in good stead now. They can- 
not have delighted in those early 
tales of fairy land, myth and 
legend without having’ uncon- 
sciously formed the taste for the 
good and pure in the books desired 
now. The classic tales of an earlier 
people have laid the foundation for 
the classic tales of a later civiliza- 
tion, and intellectually and spirit- 
ually the young reader is ready for 
his literary heritage. 


OPPORTUNITY 


Tuis I beheld, or dreamed it in a dream: — 

There spread a cloud of dust along a plain; 

And underneath the cloud, or in it, raged 

A furious battle, and men yelled, and swords 
Wavered, then staggered backward, hemmed by foes. 
A craven hung along the battle’s edge, 

And thought, “‘Had I a sword of keener steel — 
That blue blade that the king’s son bears — but this 
Blunt thing —!” he snapt and flung it from his hand, 
And lowering crept away and left the field. 

Then came the king’s son, wounded, sore bestead, 
And weaponless, and saw the broken sword, 
Hilt-buried in the dry and trodden sand, 

And ran and snatched it, and with battle-shout 
Lifted afresh he hewed his enemy down, 

And saved a great cause that heroic day. 


Epwarp Row Lanp SILL 





THE NOTES AND THEIR NAMES 
AND PLACES’ 


BY LENA HAYDEN FREEMAN 
Author of Child Music Series 


THE NAMES OF THE NOTES 


A WHILE ago you learned how to 
make a home for the notés, and | 
promised to tell you the letter 
names of the little seats or places in 
their homes. Until we have named 
the notes, they seem like little 
strangers to us — just like a crowd 
of little children whom we had 
never before met. 

We are so much more interested 
in people when we know their 


names. There are seven letters in. 


our note family — and seven sizes 
of each letter. See if you can learn 
the seven sizes first. Do you re- 
member Goldilocks in the home of 
the three bears? She found three 
chairs, three beds, three bowls of 
porridge, and, | suppose, three of 
everything nicely trained bears 
might need, — Great, Middle-sized, 
and Small. I always think of Gol- 
dilocks and the Great Big Bear, 
the Middle-sized Bear, and the 
Small Bear, when I am teaching 
my friends, the seven sizes of let- 
ters. 


Beginning with the 
Growliest sound of all is 
Sub-Contra 
Contra 
Great 
Small 
One-line A 
Two-line A 
Three-line A 
We might find a four-line A, and 
even a five-line A if we searched 
carefully, but seven sizes will be 
enough for now. You can write all 
the other letters as I have written A. 
Like this: — 
Sub-Contra B 
Contra B 
Great B — and so on. 
Try it—then I feel sure you will 
be able to say the seven sizes with 
your eyes shut. 
Now to place these letters on the 
Home of the notes. Like this: — 


Deepe: t 


next comes 
then 


A 
A- 
A 
A 


Center of Keyboard, 


Contra Group. Great Group, 


Small Group. One Line Group. 


1 Copyright, 1913, by Lena Hayden Freeman, Author of Child-Music Series Primers, published 


by Oxford-Print, Boston. 
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When I was a little girl, | was 
given a memory trick to help me fix 
in my mind the letter places. It is 
very important to know at once, 
and for all time, the letter names of 
each place on the staff (the Home 
of the Notes); for those tricky little 
fellows, the notes, can change their 
seats so rapidly—and jump so 
quickly from one place to another, 
that it’s something to bevery proud 
of, if one can call theirnames off cor- 
rectly and rapidly. Perhaps you will 
like to learn my memory helps too. 


' — What does that 
r — 
. 


spell? When you 

see the G-clef sign 
s —_ you may think of face 
Fe — and there are four spaces 
— 


named! 
— spells no word at 

= — all, but you know, 

do you not, that ‘All Cows Eat 
Grass? —ac e g, and there are four 
more spaces named, the four be- 


longing to the F-clef sign [9# 


-—r— No word formed 

—here either — 

but Every Good 

Boy Does Finely will surely be a 
nice sentence to remember the 
lines of the upper staff by; and 
i_—_———+—— for the lines of 
—— the lower staff 

we ame this — Good Boys Do 
Finely Always. See how many ways 
you can find out for yourself — 
to help you learn these staff letter 


Two Line Group. Three Line Group. 


names. I will show you how all the 
C’s look in their homes. 

I am sure 
you will very 
soon be just 
as clever at 
this letter 
reading as 
the notes are 
in trying to 
trick you. 


a2 Four line 0 


_ Three line C 


= 4 Two Tine 0 
One line C 


Great C 


Contra C 


THE TONE-PLACES OF THE NOTES 


It is only by means of the letter 
names of the notes that we can 
name the keys of the pianoor organ, 
and it is really great fun and very 
much easier than to learn the staff 
places. 

You see, there are two colors on 
the key-board — black and white. 
Touch each black key — then 
touch each white key. The white 
keys are all in a row, are they not? 
The black keys are in groups of two 
and three — two and three — two 
and three— two and three are five. 
We may call five black keys a group 
then, together with the white keys 
nearest to them. One white to the 
left of the five black. Count the in- 
between white keys and end with 
the white key to the right of the 
fifth black key. 

Now we have seven white and 
five black in each group. Count the 
groups —on your key-board. Do 
you have seven, too? 

Now we’ll name the keys. 


Key-board of a piano in 
miniature ; made by past- 
ing on a strip of card- 
board seven copies of the 
octave shown on the next 


Four Line Group. page. 
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Actual size of octave of piano key-board shown on preceding pages. By making seven copies of this diagram, 
and pasting them in order on a strip of cardboard, a piano key-board, on which piano lessons may be given, can 
be easily made. 

The black keys have no names at_ if you can play it. (In playing this, 
all yet. They are only relatives of take the nearest letter. No skips 
the white ones and we won’t bother were intended larger than a skip of 
them to-day, but will name the two keys.) 
white keys. 

First white key is 

Second “ “ce “c 

_— *™ 

Fourth “ 

Fifth = 

Sixth 7 we 

Seventh “—_ c c 
And there you are again ready to I will show you how this little tune 
begin the next group with C. looks, written in notes. 

Here is a little tune in letters. See I can write it eight notes higher 


x 























and it will sound an octave or a group higher, beginning on two-line C 
instead of on one-line C, or the very middle group,as I did before. 


— SSS Sl SS SS oS 


























THE PREVENTION OF ADENOIDS 


BY WILLIAM BRADY, M.D. 


SURROUNDING the common gateway 
through which food, water, and air 
enter the body, is a ring of cell- 
tissue called lymphoid or adenoid 
tissue. At either side of the throat 
this tissue constitutes the substance 
of the tonsils; on the base of the 
tongue it is known as the lingual 
tonsil; on the back and roof of the 
pharynx behind the soft palate, the 
adenoid tissue is normally present 
in the form of numerous small glan- 
dular structures, which are some- 
times referred to as the nasal tonsil. 

So far as we are aware, the chief 
function of this broken ring of ade- 
noid tissue seems to be that of 
guarding against the various infec- 
tions which may find a portal of 
entry into the body, by way of food 
and water through the mouth, and 
by way of air through the nasal 
passage. This, however, is ques- 
tioned by some authorities, for it 
appears that partial or total extir- 
pation of the ring of adenoid tissue 
subjects the patient to no additional 
susceptibility to disease. The ap- 
pendix is richly endowed with this 
same adenoid tissue; and while the 
appendix, like the tonsils, probably 
has some important function in 
early development, we observe no 
indications of injury to the health 
as a result of its later removal. 


THE CAUSE OF ADENOID 
VEGETATIONS 


It seems trite to say that the 
mouth was never intended to serve 


as an air inlet, that the nose was 
made for this purpose; yet, judging 
from the number of people one 
meets who have acquired the evil 
habit of mouth-breathing, it would 
seem that the function of the nose 
was partially unknown, or becom- 
ing obsolete. The primary cause of 
excessive formation of adenoid tis- 
sue in the throat — both adenoid 
vegetations and enlarged tonsils — 
is mouth-breathing. Children read- 
ily acquire the habit, from bad 
example. Youngsters of three or 
four years are the greatest imitators 
in the world; if they see another 
youngster whose mouth hangs 
habitually open, they are inclined 
to try it themselves. And their 
little nostrils are so narrow anyhow, 
that it is very easy for them to keep 
on playing jackanapes, once the 
trick is learned. 

But, as a factor of mouth- 
breathing, imitation is much less 
important than the intolerable at- 
mospheric condition in many 
homes. We are not going to harp on 
the usual string here; we have no 
complaint whatever to make about 
draughts — except that there are 
not enough draughts — nor about 
unequable heating, excessive dry- 
ness of the air and all that sort of 
thing! The fault lies not with our 
methods of heating, but with our 
American custom of overheating our 
homes. Adenoid vegetations and en- 
larged tonsils are merely one of the 
side issues or secondary considera- 
tions of the Great Indoor Plague. 
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Having coined that appellation 
for the common, ordinary, everyday 
“cold in the head,” and its con- 
comitants, it is only fair to inter- 
pret its meaning. Under the Great 
Indoor Plague we would include all 
the acute diseases of the respiratory 
organs —coryza (“head cold”), 
diphtheria, tonsillitis and quinsy, 
influenza, bronchitis, pleurisy, pneu- 
monia, and consumption. ‘These 
maladies are now known to be due 
to bacterial infection — and every 
one of them, from coryza to con- 
sumption, is caught through per- 
sonal contact with a victim or an 
unrecognized germ carrier — in- 
doors. While we cannot discuss 
here the pros and cons of this asser- 
tion, let us simply say. that the con- 
tagious character of so-called 
“colds” is as thoroughly estab- 
lished as 


sumption and diphtheria are spread 
by personal contact indoors. 


Homes that are excessively 
heated in cold weather are generally 
the homes where the children are 
kept most closely confined — where 
there is the most weather-phobia. 
By excessive heat we mean any 
temperature above sixty-eight de- 
grees. The average well-to-do home 
is heated about ten degrees higher 
than that all winter long. Members 
of the household, having acclimated 
themselves to such a relaxing, viti- 
ating degree of heat, positively feel 
chilly when the thermometer points 
below seventy. As for open win- 
dows, draughts, and “changeable 
weather,” the members of the 
household are arrant cowards, 
afraid of cold air, obsessed with the 
catching cold delusion. 


is the fact that con-. 


“Catarrhal tendency” is the 
vague term that describes the rebel- 
lion of the oxygen-starved lining of 
the nose and throat against exces- 
sive warmth in living-rooms. And 
the catarrhal thickening of the 
mucous membrane of the breathing 
passages is accompanied by hyper- 
trophy or overgrowth of the glands, 
the adenoid tissue of the roof and 
back wall of the pharynx taking 
active part in the overgrowth, 
especially in young children. With 
such a condition the child suffers 
frequent attacks of coryza, or 
“simple cold” — being kept in- 
doors on account of the tendency to 
“take cold”;— and each acute 
attack leaves behind it a further 
thickening of adenoid tissue; until 
it finally dawns on the mystified 
parents that in spite of their ex- 
treme care in shielding the poor 
youngster from the weather, there is 
something serious the matter. 

Adenoid growths, excessive de- 
velopment of a normal protective 
tissue in the, pharynx, may there- 
fore be looked upon as Nature’s 
desperate effort to defend the 
child’s general system against re- 
peated onslaughts of “cold in the 
head” — infection, to which the 
child is predisposed by the over- 
heated atmosphere of the home. 
Outdoors, in cold air, even in inti- 
mate contact with other cases of 
coryza, it is practically impossible 
to “catch cold,” because the specific 
germs of the Indoor Plague cannot 
exist more than a brief instant in 
open air. All recent scientific know- 
ledge points to the conclusion that 
the acute respiratory diseases are 
transmitted only in warm rooms. 
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While cold fresh air is the best tonic 
known to medicine, sunlight is the 
most powerful germicide yet dis- 
covered. Thus the weather not only 
braces us for the combat with the 
enemy, but actually renders the 
enemy powerless to harm us. 


THE RESULTS OF ADENOIDS 


Twenty years ago doctors were 
rather fatalistic in their views of 
childhood. Adenoids were probably 
much more common than they are 
in these days of outdoor life, but the 
children were supposed to “‘out- 
grow” the trouble in time. And 
they did outgrow it, for adenoid 
tissue throughout the body under- 
goes a natural process of involution 
or atrophy in adolescence — but 
meanwhile irreparable damage was 
done. 

Obstruction to nasal breathing, 
from the plugging of the narrow 
post-nasal orifice by the spongy 
growths, forces the child to breathe 
wholly through the mouth, and the 
consequent stupid appearance of 
the face is characteristic. Snoring 
and restlessness at night are no- 
ticed, and the child is apt to assume 
peculiar postures in sleep in his 
endeavor to get more air. “Night 
terrors” often accompany adenoids. 
Excessive thirst from the mouth- 
breathing wakens the child fre- 
quently at night. Owing to the 
pressure of the adenoid growths 
upon the orifices of the Eustachian 
tubes at the rear of the nasal 
chambers, normal ventilation of the 
middle ear is diminished, and ca- 
tarrhal deafness, or inflammation 
and abscess formation in the ear, is 


very frequent. The dullness of 
hearing, the lack-lustre eyes with 
dark circles under them, the pecul- 
iar drawn look that goes with the 
pinched nose and hanging jaw, 
makes a picture that even the 
school teachers recognize nowa- 
days. A word from a teacher has 
roused more than one parent to a 
realization that there was some- 
thing about the child that required 
the family doctor’s attention. 

Children with adenoid vegeta- 
tions blocking the throat are par- 
ticularly susceptible to scarlet fever, 
measles, diphtheria, whooping- 
cough, infantile paralysis, and per- 
haps other serious infections which 
find a ready portal of entry through 
the depraved mucous membrane 
of nose and throat. Their low vi- 
tality predisposes them to attacks 
of bronchitis and pneumonia, which 
normal children successfully resist. 
In neglected cases of adenoids the 
development of the face and the 
normal development of the chest 
are markedly impaired. The con- 
tracted nostrils, the high arched 
palate, and the deformities of the 
upper jaw bone which result from 
nasal stenosis or obstruction, give 
the child the marks that are some- 
times enumerated as “stigmata of 
degeneracy.” The chest inclines to 
the “pigeon-breasted” type, nar- 
row, with prominent sternum and 
usually a depression at the lower 
end of the sternum. 

Older medical writers attributed 
to the chest deformity the tendency 
to tuberculosis which children with 
adenoids display. The modern be- 
lief is, however, that the shape of a 
chest is of little or no consequence 
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as regards predisposition to tuber- 
culosis; the bacilli of the disease 
readily gain entrance through 
the catarrhal mucous membrane 
around the adenoid vegetations. 
The bacilli may then remain dor- 
mant for several years before bring- 
ing on an attack of consumption. 
That the late effects of adenoid 
vegetations commonly manifest 
themselves in the shape of chronic 
bronchitis, asthma and emphysema 
is pretty generally agreed. In other 
words, a little weather-phobia on 
the part of misguided parents brings 
upon the unfortunate child condi- 
tions which make him an invalid 
for life, even if he really does out- 
grow his adenoids. 


HOW THE NASAL OBSTRUCTION IN- 


HIBITS THE CHILD’S MENTAL GROWTH 


Medical school inspection has 
demonstrated that a goodly share 
of the dullards who have been 
scolded and punished and scorned 
for backwardness in study are in 
reality suffering from adenoids — 
that is to say, they have inherited 
the effects of parental delusions. 
Three factors bring about the back- 
wardness and apathy of children 
with adenoids. First, inadequate 
oxygenation of the blood from the 
obstruction to natural breathing; 
this induces drowsiness. Second, 
the impaired hearing, from pressure 
upon the Eustachian tubes; the 
child consequently fails to catch 
many of the sounds of daily life, in 
work and in play, which have so 
much to do with education. And 
finally, there is probably some 
reflex relation between the ob- 


structing growth and the circula- 
tion of blood in the base of the 
brain. 

Proper surgical treatment fre- 
quently changes the dullards into 
perfectly normal children, alert and 
bright as any of their age. No mat- 
ter how obstinately a mother may 
at first oppose the suggestion of 
having the little one operated on, 
when the simple operation is done, 
and she has the opportunity of 
observing the miraculous results, 
she generally constitutes herself a 
missionary to prevail upon other 
mothers to go and do likewise. 
There is no minor operation in all 
surgery that produces uniformly 
such gratifying results as the re- 
moval of adenoids. In a surpris- 
ingly short time, it changes the 
child from a sickly dunce toa bright, 


- healthful little scholar. 


PREVENTION IS BETTER THAN CURE 


Were it only to save the growing 
child from esthetic blemishes caused 
by adenoids, every possible measure 
of prevention should be employed. 
But the damage to physical beauty 
and efficiency is a very minor con- 
sideration as compared with the 
effects of the condition on the 
child’s present and future health. 

Since weather-phobia and exces- 
sive indoor life produces the soil on 
which adenoids vegetate, the sen- 
sible method of preventing them is 
to permit and urge the children to 
play outdoors in all kinds of 
weather, and to send them to 
schools where the open-air school- 
room is in vogue. Contrary to the 
old-fashioned notion, a wetting of 
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the feet, a stray draught of cold air, 
a sudden change of weather, or 
contact with damp snow does not 
predispose to “taking cold.” The 
sole precaution to be observed in 
keeping the youngsters outdoors is 
that they shall be comfortably 
clothed. Within reasonable bounds 
the child’s own feelings are the best 
guide in the matter of wraps. So 
long as he or she is comfortable, 
you may be sure there is no lack of 
warmth. The one thing to be reli- 
giously avoided is coddling the 
throat or chest. Except on very bit- 
ter days the throat certainly should 
not be wrapped up—never with the 
foolish fancy of protecting the little 
one against “taking more cold.” 
Every child over three months of 
age should sleep in a porch bedroom, 
or at least in a room with wide-open 
windows, all the year around. The 
bed should be snugly warm, of 
course, but the child will thrive 
best when breathing the coldest air 
the weather will allow, as every 
mother who has tried it will agree. 
Families in which the “Arctic” 


bedroom habit prevails are rarely 
troubled with epidemics of the 
Indoor Plague. Babies who receive 
plenty of nature’s peerless tonic 
seem to possess a remarkable immu- 
nity to croup, bronchitis and pneu- 
monia. And it is extremely doubt- 
ful if an out-door baby could ever 
develop adenoid vegetations. 

It is as easy for all the household, 
from baby to grandma herself, to 
accustom themselves to an average 
temperature of sixty-five degrees 
through the winter as it is to be- 
come acclimated to the enervating 
heat so commonly maintained. 
This is a matter that the thermome- 
ter must determine, not the feelings 
of the various members of the 
household. The danger is in being 
too warm, never in being too cold. 

Adenoid growths should be pre- 
vented. They are as preventable 
as “colds” and croup, or diphtheria 
or tuberculosis. There’s no mys- 
tery about the way of prevention. 
It is simply this: Get rid of the 
weather-phobia and give the child- 
ren air. 


THE DAISIES 


Then came the daisies, 
On the first of May 


Like a bannered show’s advance 

While the crowd runs by the way, 

With ten thousand flowers about them they came 
Trooping through the fields. 


As a happy people come, 
So came they, 
As a happy people come 


When the war has rolled away, 
With dance and tabor, pipe and drum, 


And all make holiday. 


SypnNEY DoBELL. 





MOTHER NATURE’S PLAYTHINGS 


BY ANNA BURNHAM BRYANT 


Ir has been a hobby with me for 
years to try to help children find 
their pleasure in uncostly and easily 
accessible playthings. I say “for 
years,” and yet there was a prehis- 
toric time when I did differently. 
I have been truthfully accused of 
spending my substance in riotous 
toy-shops; in my brief and hardly 
earned bits of travel, Cologne Ca- 
thedral has had the go-by that a 
certain quaint little doll-store might 
be visited; I have even brought in 
my arms “clear from Paris” a 


waxen, flaxen creature so big that 
the customs people thought it was 
a real baby and came very near let- 
ting it pass without question. I still 


love (should love) to do those things. 
Anguish fills my heart as I reso- 
lutely pass a toy-shop. 

But I have had a clear vision of 
what such playthings mean to the 
child himself: this — a stultifying of 
the intellect. We present a child 
with an elaborate toy that took 
brains to plan, and a high degree 
of mechanical ingenuity to put to- 
gether. It is a triumph of grown-up 
invention and imagination and ac- 
complishment. In giving it we treat 
the child as if he had no brains, no 
imagination,, no inborn delight in 
doing things. The toy is complete. 
There is nothing left for him to do, 
unless, perhaps, he develops origin- 
ality enough to destroy it. In that 
case, there is still a little hope left 
that he is not spoiled by it. 


There is one other sin to be laid 
at the door of the costly toy — it be- 
gets a taste for extravagance anda 
distaste for simple pleasures. Child- 
ren never have such a taste in the 
beginning, — it is always acquired. 
Normal children who are not inter- 
fered with do not grow up thinking 
that one must always have money 
to have a good time, and that a per- 
son must be always spending, 
spending, spending, or else miss all 
the fun and pleasure of life. 

The one straight road out of all 
the tangle seems to me to lie in the 
utilizing of stray material, where- 
ever found, and particularly in the 
thoughtful and imaginative use of 
natural objects — such things as 
one may properly refer to as ‘‘ Moth- 
er Nature’s playthings.” Shells, 
cones, burrs, leaves, twigs, bark, 
moss, weeds, seeds, pods, straws, 
feathers, sands, pebbles — the list 
is endless, the possibilities of plea- 
sure inexhaustible. In using these 
things as playthings, the less obvi- 
ous grown-up suggestion the better. 
Children hate to have their play cut- 
and-basted for them like patchwork. 
But there are ways and ways, and a 
youthful-minded older person in any 
group of children is not superfluous. 


COLLECTING THE PLAYTHINGS 


Little help or suggestion is needed 
for. outdoor playing. Since time 
began, children must have made 
snowballs and snow forts and caves, 
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paddled in pools and puddles, sailed 
chip-boats, tunneled the sand, and 
swung in birches. Such activities 
seem instinctive, and do away with 
any need of so-called playthings. 
When the children come into the 
house the case is different. Rainy 
days and days of convalescence 
combine with other reasons to make 
occasional shut-ins of all children. 
It is for such times and seasons that 
a store of playthings becomes neces- 
sary. 

There is no better time for col- 
lecting such playthings than during 
the enjoyment of the aboriginal 
amusements above catalogued. 
They are treasures of field and 
woodland, flotsam and jetsam of 
sea and shore, and the search and 
seizure of them is simply so much 
added to the pleasurable occupa- 
tions of the long outdoor play-days. 
Two or three ways of forwarding 
these collections without seeming 
to over-manage suggest themselves 
at the moment. 

Keep the plan in mind and talk 
of it enthusiastically in starting 
out on any vacation, whether short 
or long, and make some practical 
provision for it. I knew a mother 
who did this. In making ready for 
the annual camping-trips, one large, 
strong trunk was always labeled 
the “Plaything Trunk,” meaning 
not a trunk in which to carry away 
playthings, but in which to bring 
them home. In fact, on the outgoing 
journey it was ordinarily utilized for 
perishable campstores to be con- 
sumed during the sojourn. On arri- 
val, it was unpacked and set apart in 
a convenient place as areceptacle for 
everybody’s findings. Into it went 


the mussel shells and scallop shells 
picked up in great numbers, always 
carefully cleansed and packed in 
boxes; the big and little star-fishes; 
horseshoe crabs; even the tiny bar- 
nacles scraped from the rocks when 
the tide was low, — nothing was 
called common or unclean that the 
children wanted. 

These long vacations by the shore 
were alternated with summers spent 
at an old farmhouse in the country; 
and acorns, mosses, birds’ nests and 
other woodsy treasures took the 
place of marine collections. The 
children never could decide which 
gave the greater variety. Pressed 
leaves, different specimens of bark, 
boxes of odd and interesting peb- 
bles, and an endless procession of 
flower- and seed-pods to gather 
kept interest new every morning 
and fresh every evening. The final 
packing, always superintended by 
mother, was a momentous occasion. 
The whole family hung over the 
“Plaything Trunk.” Each boy or 
girl had personal anxieties as to some 
special part of the cargo. All the 
boxes were tied and tagged with the 
name of the owner, and mother re- 
spectfully handled and bestowed 
each one, with as much regard for 
the pleasure of the owner as was con- 
sistent with the rights of the others. 
The middle of the trunk was 
thought to be the safest position for 
breakables, but not every box could 
be in the middle. The theory of 
equal rights had ample opportunity 
for full exposition during each au- 
tumnal packing. 

Another pleasant custom is to 
have certain “Days” for collecting 
vacation souvenirs. 
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“To-morrow is ‘Shell Day,’” 
this mother would remark, remind- 
ingly, some pleasant evening as 
from the tent door we watched the 
moon rise. ‘‘ We will have breakfast 
early, and then all go down the 
beach together and see what we can 
find. A prize for the one who gets 
the biggest basket!” 

Another time it would be “Seed- 
and-Cone Day” or “Pebble Day’’; 
on other days we looked for birch- 
bark or mosses. There was always 
a pleasant little air of enterprise and 
special undertaking to make it seem 
important and exciting. 


HOUSING THE PLAYTHINGS 


There never was a house big 
enough to hold such miscellaneous 
collections, unless a proper place 
was provided for their permanent 
shelter. In the case referred to, 
there was an expanding “Globe- 
Wernicke” sort of cupboard, of 
which the unit was a soap-box, 
obtained for five cents and a 
“Thank you” from the grocer’s. 
As the boxes were set one upon an- 
other, the top of one and the bottom 
of the other made a strong double 
shelf, and the front edges of these 
were labeled, “Shells,” “Stones,” 
“Seeds,” etc., and the specimens ar- 
ranged accordingly. Even as a sort 
of childish museum, these were often 
interesting, but the museum idea 
was by no means the final cause of 
this collection. It was a store-closet, 
pure and simple —the raw material 
of future good times innumerable. 


HOW TO PLAY WITH THE PLAYTHINGS 


When one has aroused or fostered 


an interest in outdoor objects, and 
arranged a suitable place in which 
to keep them, there remains a beau- 
tiful field of suggestion for the mo- 
ther who wishes to “live with her 
children.” There are so many things 
to do with these odd or pretty out- 
door “savings” that the trouble is 
to know how to make a selection. 
The following hints, compiled for 
my own use, may perhaps be found 
helpful: — 

Burrs: Baskets of many kinds; 
mats, round, square, oval; dolls’ 
tables, chairs, sofas, hammocks; 
trays; trunks or boxes with lids; 
picture-frames. 

Shells: For stringing portiéres to 
furnish doll-houses (the tiny peri- 
winkles are fine for this purpose); 
work-bags, baskets, boxes, card- 
trays, needle-books (the smaller 


. scallops for these) ; “faces” for card- 


board dollies, queer “animals”’ for 
a toy museum or menagerie. 

Rocks and pebbles: Houses, stone 
walls, rockeries (in which may be 
stuck ferns and grasses and trailing 
vines and mosses); monuments, 
drinking-fountains. 

Twigs and mosses. Combined with 
grasses, etc., charming little land- 
scapes may be made; a stone bridge 
with piers is pretty, twigs are good 
to make a zigzag fence around the 
doll-houses; green velvet moss, a few 
stones, a tree or two (evergreen) 
may reproduce a realistic bitof pas- 
ture-land, where dolls can go pic- 
nicking and berrying. 

One need not multiply such sim- 
ple suggestions. The mere’sight of 
these elemental playthings will in- 
spire invention in the happy use of 
them. 
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CONDUCTED BY ALICE PERKINS COVILLE 


“The Invaders” 
By Frances Newton Symmes Allen 


Even Mrs. Ladd’s high pasture is 
mortgaged to Michael Joyce, who is 
buying up the valley, in which lies 
the typical little New England vil- 
lage of this enchanting romance. A 
great deal happens to Olivia Ladd 
in an incredibly short time; but, 
unafraid, she curls her lip before 
Patrick Joyce from Dublin, who 
stands so tall and straight and irre- 
proachable, while she lays her dear- 
ly bought degree of Bachelor of Sci- 
ence at the feet of the School Board. 
Never does the Irishman seem so 
much an invader, as when he stands 
singing the proud old Major into his 
last sleep under the periwinkle, out 
in the fields of his forefathers, — 
while a Polish washtub is making 
its way to the Major’s dining-room, 
and Stefan, with the “‘outlandish”’ 
name, sits at the Welling piano. He 
tells Fernfield, one day, in “‘such 
gettin’ over the keys” as it never 
saw, how Polish onion pickers and 
tobacco settlers love, suffer and 
die (just like ‘“‘natives”); and 
makes dear, blind Miss Kirk “‘hear 
color,” and busy practical Pru- 
nella, the post-mistress, who put 
the music in his soul, understand 
what it is she “awfully wants and 
could n’t get.” 

To Olivia, Patrick’s sister Bride 
is Gaelic, and has a “lovely intona- 
tion”’; but to Fernfield’s native ears 


she has an Irish brogue. Bride’s 
“heart sends her flyin’” to the 
proud or low, where sickness or 
trouble are; and she has learned at 
the convent a “praying that’s like 
speaking, so simple it is and lov- 
ing.” Perhaps it is because of the 
enchantment that is on her “to be 
always seeing into things and into 
the right of them,” that Mr. Joyce 
is able to spirit plump tomatoes and 
peas (with “ posies a-top,”’ of Bride’s 
cutting) right into Miss Rollins’s 
kitchen, just as if it were a kind of 
convenience! The Polish priest has 
bees, which give him much wisdom 
to impart to his flock; and dear old 
Dr. Britton often has to change 
his sermon, things whirl so fast 
about him. He even wonders if 
these Polanders might be another 
chosen people. 

Olivia Ladd, having wrested her 
ancestral acres from the grasp of the 
foreigners, — by her miraculous en- 
ergy, the help of splendid faithful 
old Timothy and bulletins on crop 
rotation, — is scarcely released by 
fate from her perilous vow of atone- 
ment, when she hears the footsteps 
of the king of the invaders within 
her inmost shrine. It is a charming 
story — so simple, so human, so true 
to village life, and the slow but sure 
conquest of kindliness and worth 
over provincial narrowness and 
prejudice. eG 

(Houghton Mifflin Company, $1.30 net.) 
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First Aid in Nursery Ailments 
By Emelyn Lincoln Coolidge, M.D., Editor of 
Babies’ Department of the Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal. Physician in charge of the Babies’ Class of 
the Society of the Lying-in Hospital of New 
York City. 
THE very size and conciseness of 
this compact booklet is indicative 
of its intention to accompany the 
mother when travelling with the 
children beyond the reach of the 
family physician, or to occupy an 
inobtrusively convenient position 
in the home nursery. With a flying 
signal of warning at the start 
against a mother’s attempting to 
treat a child when seriously ill, or to 
diagnose skin eruptions or sore 
throat, Dr. Coolidge advises her in 
the care of simple ailments, or in 
preliminary treatment.in the emer- 
gency of being inaccessible to pro- 
fessional aid. 


What physician’s wife is not im- . 


portuned again and again by the 
frightened voice of a helpless mo- 
ther at the telephone, to advise how 
much syrup of ipecac to give a baby 
a year old with croup, or what to 
do with a child in convulsions? 
This booklet tells her exactly what 
to do—in what quantity, when, 
and how, to give the simple reme- 
dies found in every mother’s medi- 
cine chest, which are harmless when 
properly used. Moreover, it does 
better than that, — for it tells when 
not to give any drugs, but to resort 
to regulation by change or reduc- 
tion of diet; and it allays hysteria 
over suddenly elevated tempera- 
tures under certain conditions, and 
gives those expedients so familiar to 
the initiated, but so foreign to the 
bewildered fears of an inexperi- 
enced mother. 


Dr. Coolidge’s resourcefulness in 
utilizing means at hand is indicated 
by the suggestion of the tip of mo- 
ther’s elbow as a safe and sensitive 
thermometer for a baby’s mustard 
bath. The foot-bath and mustard 
plaster (for such as choose them) of 
our infancy, and the attendant pre- 
cautions against after exposure 
which haunt our memories of home 
treatment, are all here. The men- 
tion of the modern steam vaporizer 
brings to us memories of inhalations 
from a steaming old brown tea-pot 
of pungent hops and vinegar, and 
the feel of a familiar plaid enfolding 
us tentwise. 

The book is explicit, absolutely 
simple, and free from professional 
fog. To the ignorant mother, or to 
the wise mother who forgets, it will 
prove equally helpful and comfort- 
ing. A.P.C. 


(Sturgis and Walton Company, §.50 net.) 


Household Economics 
By Helen Campbell 


PERHAPS it is because they were 
first uttered by an earnest pioneer, 
in the face of prejudice worse than 
ignorance, that these revised lec- 
tures still speak with such authority 
and impelling interest to us, amid 
the bustle of spacious halls of Do- 
mestic Science. The author, with 
deep insight and a firm grasp of so- 
cial truths, explains very clearly 
why, in this smoothly running in- 
dustrial age, the household wheels 
do “‘creak” so noisily (although it 
is not for her to tell of the oiling). 
It is the accumulated weight of 
twelfth-century fossil customs, in 
twentieth-century life, due to the 
primal feminine instinct to con- 
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serve, which still offers obstruction 
to combination’s labor-saving, and 
money-saving offers. Woman com- 
plicates, while man, in his finely 
appointed office, shop or club- 
kitchen, simplifies. He gives her a 
cook-stove, and she, to cook for six, 
feeds it coal enough to cook for 
sixty. In leaping from one to an- 
other of her multiple detached 
tasks she can master none; and 
so retards a mental development 
needed for the connected generali- 
ties of modern life, — in which the 
home is but part of the whole; 
where woman is the market; and de- 
termines the nature of those who 
produce her books, her art, her food 
and clothing. 

As an organism, the writer con- 
tends, the home is hindered by 
functional activities long ago de- 
veloped beyond its narrow possibili- 
ties; and thus it is keeping from the 
many, for the few, things good for 
all, — while woman wastes in “de- 
tailed distractions” strength needed 
for her primal function. There is no 
protest against essential home du- 
ties, only against methods below 
the present grade of civilization. As 
labor develops in proportion to the 
number it is done by and for, cook- 
ing has been confined to limits, 
which forbid growth, where “luck,” 
and not intelligence, rules. 

The book is permeated with the 
consciousness of home-influence, 
from savage tent to civilized apart- 
ment: — how its physical aspects 
affect the bodies of the race, its last 
touch of decoration and architec- 
ture impress the mind, and how its 
nature and condition limit the souls 
of men who pour out upon life the 


thoughts and feelings therein born. 
Flats, boarding-houses, and hotels, 
the writer assures us, will not solve 
the social problems which cry for 
solution to untrained minds. That 
is why these lectures do not tell 
“how to keep house,” but are aiming 
to show the degree of development 
of present household industry; its 
effect on the world and women, 
and, through them, on the race. 
The chief thought of the book is 
that man in his ever unfolding life 
will find his best individual devel- 
opment where there is most regard 
for general welfare; reminding us 
how the things men now do together 
for all were once done alone, each 
for his own home. AP. C. 


(G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $1.50 net.) 


The Book of Woodcraft 
By Ernest Thompson Seton 


Tuts is really an expanded edition 
of the “Birch Bark Roll,” which 
Mr. Seton has published yearly 
since 1902; and is almost encyclo- 
pedic in the breadth of its develop- 
ment. It tells how to organize 
bands of woodcraft Indians, de- 
scribing minutely the initiation of 
a Young Brave, the laws and pur- 
pose of the Tribe, its honors, and 
degrees. O, the things a Tried War- 
rior must needs know, before taking 
his vow, — about forest trees and 
stars, sign language and making fire 
by rubbing sticks together! Be- 
sides, he must be tanned to the 
waist. Everything an Indian does 
or thinks is described, as a boy likes 
to hear it; and his costume and im- 
plements profusely illustrated. 
Mr. Seton takes sixty pages to 
assure us of the nobility of the In- 
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dian (when uncontaminated by con- 
tact with white men); and of his 
worthiness to be a model for his 
boys in camp. Nor does he alto- 
gether fail. Mr. Seton uses wood- 
craft in its broadest sense, — 
as outdoor life; and he would de- 
velop nature study as a school for 
manhood. So clearly does he depict 
the joys of camp life that he almost 
convinces us that any accredited 
defects or inconveniences are due 
solely to ignorance of its art. For 
the Woodcrafters, then, are weird 
woodland games and ceremonies and 
camp pursuits, scouting and Indian 
craft. If he misses a trail, having 
convinced himself that “not he, but 
the teepee, is lost,” he tries every ex- 
pedient of the starving, from bark, 
bud, and lichen to slippery elm tea, 
“before eating his boots,’’ — while 


smoking signal fires call his res-. 


cuers. Following the trail of the fa- 
miliar footprints of a fox or rabbit 


over winter snows with Mr. Seton, 
is like reading an interesting chap- 
ter of a creature’s life story. 
Among the camp-fire stories are 
some by Mr. Grinnell and Mr. 
Schultz, which give realistic pic- 
tures of the life of an Indian village; 
while Captain Bourke’s descrip- 
tions of massacres and atrocities 
perpetrated in the name of govern- 
ment assure us that the Pale Face 
has not given lessons in humanity 
to the Indian. Chronicles of hu- 
man cruelty to a “trampled race” 
seem, however, a bit too condemna- 
tory material for the immature 
minds of young Woodcrafters. The 
book contains the kind of informa- 
tion boys with an instinct for the 
woods are eager to get. Harking 
back to the primitive is Mr. Seton’s 
hobby, and he isin his element in the 


Book of Woodcraft. A. P. C. 
(Doubleday, Page & Company, $1.75 net.) 


MEMORY 


My mind lets go a thousand things, 
Like dates of wars and deaths of kings, 
And yet recalls the very hour — 

”T was noon by yonder village tower, 
And on the last blue noon in May — 


The wind came briskly up this way, 
Crisping the brook beside the road ; 
Then, pausing here, set down its load 
Of pine-scents, and shook listlessly 
Two petals from that wild-rose tree. 


Tuomas BarLtey ALDRICH. 
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( The Course of Instruction this month begins with an especially interesting and suggestive 
set of answers to the Questions for April, written by the well-known minister, Rev. Wil- 
liam §. Packer. Following this is a set of answers, compiled by the Editor, made up of the 
opinions of al! our members on the March Questions, —<* The Monthly Vote of the Members.’” 
Then several separate answers of varying length, by members; and then several short sym- 


posiums to which other members contributed. 


The Editor thinks the Course of Instruction 


this month is the best we have yet had; and that all our members will find it especially helpful.) 


ANSWERS TO HOME PROGRESS 
QUESTIONS FOR APRIL, 1913 


BY WILLIAM S. PACKER 


1. How can a child who is always late be 
taught to be punctual? 


Give the child a watch. Discuss 
time and its value. Have the child 
find out how long it takes to dress 
properly, or to walk to school. The 
parent also should have an accu- 
rate watch, and should note the 
punctuality, or the failure in punc- 
tuality, of the child. If the child 
already has a watch, and the diffi- 
culty has become somewhat chronic, 
a stand should be made upon some 
one daily appointment. A reward 
is useful, if offered on the achieve- 
ment of a punctual meeting of this 
engagement for one whole week. 
After the child has learned to be on 
time for this particular appoint- 
ment, the system should be ex- 
tended to another matter, and so 
on, until reasonable punctuality is 
attained. It is of importance that 
the parent should not attempt to 
secure the’ kind of punctuality 
which is found in armies and in pris- 
ons. The home should be different; 
but the child should be taught that 


reasonable punctuality is an ele- 
mentary variety of consideration 
for other people. 

2. At what age should children be allowed 
to go to the theatre; and what kinds of plays 
should they be taken to see? 

The general tendency in cities is 
to permit children to go to the thea- 
tre at too early an age, and too 
much. A good rule upon this sub- 
ject is to try to arrange it so that 
one’s own children shall be among 
the last of their set to begin go- 
ing, rather than among the first. 
This rule fails when the neighbors 
are particularly foolish about per- 
mitting their young children to at- 
tend. It is very wrong to a child to 
allow him to become a hardened 
playgoer before he has reached an 
age when he can enjoy the stage to 
the full capacity. The atmosphere 
of the particular performance wit- 
nessed works its way into the child. 
For this reason, vulgar shows are 
harmful, even though their vulgar- 
ity is of a sort that only the sophis- 
ticated can really grasp. The study 
of the mind indicates that the fairy 
play is the sort which is enjoyed by 
the child. Later, comes the roman- 
tic play. A child can stand the 
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melodramatic far better than his 
parents; and, if he must go to the 
theatre, will gain much and lose lit- 
tle by witnessing such performances. 
‘The child whose life is so full that 
he does not develop a taste for the 
theatre early is the happiest child, 
and will probably get the maximum 
amount of pleasure from such per- 
formancesas he witnesses later in life. 


3. Should a boy be given piano lessons? 


The amount and the excellence 
of the “canned” music which is 
now available is in great danger of 
robbing children of the develop- 
ment of what musical capacity is 
possible for them. There is a great 
question here opened; for no doubt 
exists that those persons who have 
studied music enjoy it more than 
though they had not studied it. 
Modern inventions, therefore, seem, 
likely to destroy the appetite which 
they were created to satisfy. A sen- 
sible parent gives those of his child- 
ren who show a reasonable capac- 
ity for music a musical education, 
because of the power for the enjoy- 
ment of music which it develops in 
them. A boy should have this 
power developed in him quite as 
much as a girl. It is a national 
weakness that the men of America 
lack a cultivation of their artistic 
sense. The study of music in child- 
hood can do much to awaken in 
them a love of the beautiful. The 
boy who is educated in music is 
more likely to have an apprecia- 
tion of the higher side of life than 
if he had had no such advantage. 


4. What should be done to break a boy of 
ten of the habit of teasing his little brother of 
four? 


Why does he tease his brother? 
All depends upon this. Teasing has 
two main causes. One is a sense of 
humor. It is done for the fun of the 
thing. A person who teases from 
this cause is usually of a kind dis- 
position. Much can be done, in 
such a case, by opening his eyes to 
the suffering which his fun causes. 
The other reason is a sense of self- 
importance. Such a person likes to 
lord it over the teased. In that case 
it is wise to attempt to take the 
perverted quality and turn it into 
natural channels. This boy feels 
strong, and should be taught to pro- 
tect the weak. He is, at ten, none 
too young to hear some of the stor- 
ies of chivalry. His brother may be- 
come the weak one whom he is to 
protect. In this way, the sense of 
importance of the older boy may 
be turned into a valuable trait of 
character. However, it should be 
remembered that one of the benefits 
of being a younger son is that the 
younger one gets teased. A little of 
it will not hurt him. One of the 
advantages which the children of a 
large family have over those of a 
small family is that they learn to 
give and take. Chesterton holds 
that the bracing quality of family 
life is partly due to the fact that it 
is not always harmonious. 

5. How can a “fidgety” child, — one who 
drums with his fingers, and wriggles his feet, 
be taught to be more reposeful? 

Two things should be borne in 
mind in dealing with the child de- 
scribed. One is that the normal 
child has not the capacity for keep- 
ing still which a grown person pos- 
sesses. A healthy child when awake 
is usually in a state approaching 
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perpetual motion. Often, older peo- 
ple declare that a child is fidgety 
when he is simply entirely alive. If, 
however, the child is more restless 
than is normal, even for a child, it 
should be ascertained whether he 
has not some nervous disease. Cases 
of chorea are often well developed 
before the parents are aware that 
there is anything serious the mat- 
ter. Where there is any suspicion 
that the nervousness is the result of 
disease it is well to see a physician, 
preferably one who has had success 
with cases of nervous children. 
Nervousness is an effect, and should 
be treated by removing the cause. 
If the matter is really one which is 
simply a lack of repose, it may 
easily be dealt with by means of 
some one of the many methods of 
relaxation. Deep breathing is per- 
haps the best way. The exercise 
should be taken lying down, and 
followed by a short nap. As a rule, 
sleep is inevitable when once a ner- 
vous person gets relaxed. The right 
kind of sleep will do more for the 
cure of nervousness than anything 
else. 


6. How can a child who thinks too much 
about money and what it can buy be taught 
to understand that the best riches do not 
consist of material possessions? 

The people who really love money 
are those who lack the pleasure of 
achievement. The less a _ person 
has to do, the more desirable does 
he think it would be to be rich. The 
great joys of life are in doing, in be- 
coming, in getting nearer the goal, 
rather than in having things. How- 
ever, it is foolish to enter into a 
philosophic argument with a child. 
The boy or girl who loves money 


should be dealt with by awakening 
the desire to do things. A garden 
plot, a set of tools, some education 
in arts and crafts, — anything of 
this nature will be of help. When 
the child comes to have resources 
in himself, he will think less of 
money. Sometimes the love of 
money is transmitted by the ideals 
of the father or of the mother. In 
such cases the cure should begin 
with them. Sometimes it comes 
from the ideals of the neighborhood. 
When this is the case it may be nec- 
essary to give the children of the 
whole neighborhood a new interest 
in real things. The standard to be 
put in the place of what one has is 
what one is, and that is measured 
by what one can do. 


7. How can children best be taught a love 
for reading the Bible? 

Selected passages of the Bible 
should be read to the child at an 
early age. The Bible is the record 
of a revelation. Its beginnings date 
back to the childhood of literature, 
of science, and of philosophy, as 
well as to the childhood of the 
religion of the one true God. It 
follows then, that the child will 
appreciate the earlier parts of the 
Bible first. Although he does it 
very rapidly, he goes through all 
the religious stages of the race. 
There are times when he can com- 
prehend better than his parents 
the great stories of the Pentateuch. 
It is a mistake to give to the child 
a literature which he does not un- 
derstand; but there are parts of the 
Bible which every child can under- 
stand. The reading should begin 
with such parts. If the mind of the 
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child is not debauched by some of 
the silly so-called children’s books, 
he will want to read the Bible for 
himself. When that time comes, he 
should be allowed to read it. If his 
parents read it, not only to him but 
to themselves, it is a very strange 
child who will not want to read 
what his father and mother value 
so highly. 

8. What course should be followed with a 
little girl of eight who is too unselfish, — so 
that everyone “imposes on” her? 

Such a quality as unselfishness 
is at its best when it is superlative. 
But there is such a thing as an as- 
cetism which is a caricature of un- 
selfishness. Some people like to ap- 
pear unselfish, just as some people 
like to appear solemn.. If this is. the 
case with the particular child in 
question, a little laughter should 


help to clear away the obsession. . 


Much trouble of this sort comes 
from treating a desirable quality 
like unselfishness as subjective ra- 
ther than objective. Children should 
be encouraged to remember others, 
rather than to forget themselves; 
to help those in need of help, rather 
than to make a sacrifice. In this 
way self-forgetfulness and sacrifice 
come naturally, and the peril of 
virtue, which is spiritual pride, 
is avoided. Real unselfishness is a 
most revolutionary quality. When 
it appears in one person it tends to 
spread rapidly and far. It should 
not be checked. 

9. How much notice should be taken of 


what children say about what they should 
“like to be” when they are grown up? 


One of the joys of life for a child 
is being everything, or at least a 
great many things, in turn. What 





Stevenson wrote was no doubt true 
of himself, and is also true of the 
whole race of children. He said: — 


“T in a garden green 
With you were king and queen, 
Hunter, explorer, tar, 
And all the thousand things that 
children are.” 


The plans which the small boy 
makes to go to sea, or to be a mo- 
torman, are a part of his education. 
His parents should treat them se- 
riously, while they last. Father and 
mother should help him to play the 
game. The fear that he will slip off 
to the coast and embark, or enlist 
as a strike breaker on the front 
deck of a trolley car, is not worth 
entertaining. He won’t. But that 
is no reason for his not being helped 
with his collection of ropes and 
things, or taught something about 
how the trolley car gets its power. 
The child should not be repressed 
in such healthy and normal games 
of make-believe. If he is not re- 
pressed, the only other danger is 
that the parents will take the game 
too seriously, and tell it broad- 
cast through the neighborhood that 
John wants to be a plumber’s helper, 
or what not. John knows perfectly 
well that it is only a game, and he 
does not like to be misunderstood, 
although he welcomes sympathy. 

10. At what age should children cease say- 
ing their prayers to their mothers, and begin 
saying them alone? 

It is very important to teach a 
child as early as possible that prayers 
are said to God, and that they may 
be said when the mother is not 
around. It is also very important 
that at least one of a child’s parents 
should be with the child when he goes 
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to bed. The last impression before 
going to sleep lasts; and it is impor- 
tant that the end of the day should 
see all difficulties made smooth, 
when that is possible. Probably the 
best way to teach the child to be 
self-reliant in prayer is to pray with 
the child, and then to ask the child 
to pray. In this case, both parent 
and child are on their knees side by 
side, and it is evident to the child 
that the parent is praying to God, 
as well as that the child is doing it. 
Five is not too soon to do this. In 
general, Christian people are too 
reserved upon the subject of prayer. 
At least they are too reserved about 
it, except when they treat it lightly. 
It is a very dreadful thing when 
prayer is never mentioned, except 
when some funny incident con- 
nected with it is told. If prayer 
means much to the parents, and the 
children are allowed to discover 
that it means much to their parents, 
they will be moved to pray some- 
times outside of the regular sched- 
ule of religious duties. It is such 
prayers which count most, both 
with God and with the one who 
prays; but the habit of prayer is 
that thing on which the extra 
prayers are founded. 


THE VOTE OF THE MEMBERS ON 
THE MARCH QUESTIONS 

1. How can a child best be cured of self- 
consciousness? 
THE majority of our members 
think that a child who is self-con- 
scious, whether from lack of confi- 
dence, or because of too much con- 
fidence, can best be cured by having 
his or her self-consciousness pass 
entirely unnoticed. A number of 


other members think that, since 
children who are self-conscious are 
invariably children who are not 
thinking enough about other per- 
sons, they should be encouraged to 
take such thought; and be urged and 
put in the way of performing small 
services for others. A few members 
think that the mother should talk 
with a self-conscious child on the 
subject; telling him or her that the 
best cure for this, as for other faults, 
is to think more of other persons 
and less of self. 

2. What had best be done to teach a child 
who likes to “show off” and seizes every op- 
portunity to “show off,” to be more retiring? 

A number of our members think 
that a child who likes to “‘ show off” 
should be allowed to do it, until 
some embarrassing experience in 
connection with it effects a cure. 
Other members think that the mo- 
ther of a child who “shows off” 
should seize every opportunity to 
point out persons who win admira- 
tion by reason of their modest and 
retiring manners, and thus make 
the child desire to emulate them. 
Practically all of our members think 
that the child who “shows off” has, 
perhaps, been too much in the so- 
ciety of older persons, and should 
associate more with children, espe- 
cially children of his own age. 


3. What can be done to help a child who 
now tells falsehoods to be truthful? 


It is the unanimous opinion of 
our members that a child who tells 
falsehoods should, first of all, never 
hear from his parents anything 
but the exact truth. In addition, 
all our members think that the 
importance of truth in all the af- 
fairs of life should be taught the 
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child through stories of great men. 
Several members say that they 
have found it of great use in the 
cases of their own children to tell 
the story of George Washington and 
the cherry tree. Other members 
have found the story of the boy who 
called “Wolf” a valuable means of 
teaching the importance of truth- 
telling. One member thinks that 
the story of Ananias and Sapphira 
would be most effectual. Many of 
our members speak of the distinction 
that is to be made between the tales 
children tell as the result of imagina- 
tion, and the untruths told to gain 
an end. The first of these are not, 
in a strict sense, falsehoods; the 
last, of course, are falsehoods in 
the very gravest sense. All our 
members think that the child should 
be told that truth-telling is in the 


nature of religion. They all agree- 


that gentle measures can best teach 
children this fundamental virtue. 


4. How can a child of four best be cured of 
“crying spells,” indulged in when obliged to 
do anything he does not wish to do, or when 
a allowed to do something he does wish to 

Oo. 

Most of our members think that 
a child of four who indulges in “cry- 
ing spells” should be put in a room 
by himself every single time he has 
such a spell, and never, under any 
circumstances, allowed to gain his 
end through crying. Several of 
our members have found it very 
effectual to tell such a child that it 
was “‘babyish” to cry for what he 
wanted, — and that he was too big 
a boy to be “‘babyish.” Other mem- 
bers, feeling that such crying spells 
are due primarily to ill health, or 
fatigue, have found it a good plan to 


put a child having such a spell to 
bed. 

5. How can a child be taught to be gener- 
ous? 

All our members think that a 
child can be taught to be generous 
by dividing his “‘treats,’””— such as 
candy and other small goodies, — 
with the rest of the family. A great 
many of our members feel that fa- 
thers and mothers should also divide 
their “treats” in the same way, — 
making a point, sometimes, of hav- 
ing candy, or some other small lux- 
ury, in order to divide it, and thus 
teach the child by means of an ob- 
ject lesson. Many other members 
think that giving to persons in need 
is one of the greatest aids to the 
acquisition of a habit of generosity. 
Many of our members feel that the 
natural tendency of children is to 
give, and that it only needs direc- 
tion and encouragement. Practi- 
cally all of our members think that 
the children should be made to feel 
that to give is a pleasure. 

6. If a child dislikes some proper article of 


food, such as milk, or cereal, and refuses it, or 
takes it under protest, what should be done? 


About half of our members think 
that the child should not be com- 
pelled to eat anything that he dis- 
likes, but that some substitute for 
it that he does like should be pro- 
vided. The other half of our mem- 
bers think that the child should be 
made to eat what is put before 
him, being taught that the food 
provided is what is best for him to 
have. All our members think that, 
if possible, the disliked article of 
food should be made especially at- 
tractive in some way so that the 


child will decide that he does like 
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it after all; — “‘the addition of a 
little sugar, a little salt, or a little 
coaxing,” says one of our mem- 
bers, “‘ will do wonders in overcom- 
ing a distaste for some proper ar- 
ticle of food.” 

7. How can a perfectly well child who is 
lazy, — about his lessons, and about his little 
home duties, — be helped to be industrious? 

A number of our members think 
that a perfectly well child who is 
lazy about his lessons and about 
his home duties might be helped to 
become industrious in these things 
by the incentive of reward. Other 
members think that if not allowed 
to play until his lessons and other 
duties have been properly per- 
formed, he will bestir himself to do 
them well and quickly. One of our 
members says that she thinks that 
a child who is lazy is not “ perfect- 
ly well,” and suggests that, if in- 
centives to industry and depriva- 
tions on account of laziness fail to 
overcome that defect, it might be 
well to consult a physician about 
the child’s health. 

8. How can little children be taught to 
overcome shyness? 

Most of our members think that 
shyness in little children can be 
overcome by making them feel that 
everyone is friendly toward them. 
A considerable number of our mem- 
bers feel that shyness in a little 
child is a pleasing quality, and that 
nothing should be done to over- 
come it. As these members say, 
time will soon dispel it. 


9. What is the best course to follow with a 
boy when he reaches the age at which he 
begins to think and to say that “girls don’t 
amount to anything”? 


All our members think that when 


a boy reaches this age, he should be 
told the stories of women who have 
done great things in the world, and 
reminded that these women were 
once girls) Many members think 
that, in addition, the boy should be 
reminded that his mother was once 
alittle girl. A number of othermem- 
bers think that, though a boy may 
say that he thinks “girls don’t 
amount to anything,” it is very sel- 
dom that he really does think so; 
and the best thing to do when he 
says so is to refrain from arguing 
with him at all. 


10. What course should be followed with 
a little girl who has “attacks of giggles”’? 


Most of our members think that 
a little girl who has “attacks of gig- 
gles” should be sent into a room to 
giggle by herself whenever an at- 
tack comes on. Several members 
think that giggling is merely a lit- 
tle girl’s way of laughing, and that, 
unless she becomes hysterical, she 
should be allowed to giggle as 
much as she likes, so long as she is 
not doing it at a time or in a place 
that makes it unsuitable. 


THE NOBILITIES 


A suggestion in answer to Question 6 of the 
Home Procress for March, 1913, which 
reads: “If a child dislikes some proper 
article of food, such as milk, or cereal, and 
refuses it, or takes it under protest, what 
should be done?” 


Wuen I! 


read this question, [| 
promptly “smiled a little smile.” 
Not that the question, of itself, is 
funny, but because it brought to 
mind a society called the “ Nobili- 
ties,” which has flourished in our 
midst for some months, and which 


has so successfully solved that 
problem for me. 
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It originated in this way: — my 
husband was, without realizing it, 
what is known commonly as “fin- 
icky” about his eating. There were 
many more things in our average 
daily bill-of-fare for the family that 
he disliked than those which he liked; 
and what would appeal to him one 
day would be refused the next. 

When our children began follow- 
ing in their father’s footsteps, 
—‘“‘Didn’t like any meat but 
chicken,” or “‘ Hated potatoes,”’ or 
“Could n’t eat custard,’ — father 
himself, realizing the source of the 
trouble, organized the society, and, 
in a spirit of self-sacrifice, joined it 
with the children. They have 
secret grips and pass-words which 
are exchanged with appropriate 
ceremony at the door, upon father’s 
arrival, when the youngsters rush 


out to meet him; after which they. 


chant in chorus, “’T is well,” and 
the meeting is over. 

The value of the society becomes 
apparent at the table; all of its 
members being solemnly pledged to 
eat, without comment, whatever 
food is served to them. Natur- 
ally, the server, knowing their 
individual likes and dislikes, is 
careful to serve but the minutest 
portion of any distasteful dish, 
especially the first few times it is 
tried. Should any member attempt 
to avoid eating a certain food on his 
plate, any other member is at lib- 
erty to call out warningly, “ King!” 
—whereupon the delinquent is 
supposed to mend the error of his 
ways immediately. If he fails to do 
so after an appropriate interval, 
another member seconds it with a 
“Kong!” and one black mark, or 


*‘King-Kong,” goes down in the 
secret book against the backslider’s 
name. At the end of the week, the 
member having the fewest “ King- 
Kongs”’ may choose something to 
eat of which he is especially fond. 
Sometimes it is ice-cream. Father 
is apt to choose a lemon-meringue 
pie; last week our victor chose “a 
whole big bottle of vichy water.” 
Of course, this “prize” is shared 
with the other members of the 
**Nobilities,”” and even offered to 
the rest of the family. The privilege 
of choosing, and the honor of serving 
it belong to the least “King- 
Konged” member, —and are highly 
appreciated. 

How the children laugh when 
father is “‘ King-Konged”’ into eat- 
ing stuffing, or stewed tomatoes, or 
spinach; and how bravely they 
attack their own plates at the sound 
of that warning, “King!” And, 
best of all, and a fact that they did 
not foresee, they are developing a 
real liking for some dishes which 
they formerly disliked, so that I am 
sure, in time, no member of the 
““Nobilities” can be truthfully 
called a “‘fussy eater.” 

Mrs. W. B. Hogan, 
Albany, N. Y. 


THE KEEPING OF ONE’S WORD 


Question 3 in the Questions for March 
reads as follows: “What can be done to help 
a child who now tells falsehoods to be truth- 
ful?” The following article shows one 
direction in which carelessness in trutH- 
telling is more prevalent than in any other. 
“Wuy, I told him I would attend to 
it,” said a young voice with a note 
of ~wonder and impatience in it — 
the voice of a boy of eighteen or 
twenty who, with anolder friend, was 
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passing down the street. “I prom- 
ised him. What’s the good of my 
promising to look after it if he’s 
going to keep on worrying just the 
same?” 

There was a touch of righteous 
resentment that was good to hear in 
the question, as if the speaker so 
valued his own word that he con- 
sidered its passing should have 
ended all doubt. What is the good 
of any promise, indeed, if it is not 
to be relied on? When one who is 
entirely capable of attending to any 
matter gives his word that he will 
do so, that should mean the lifting 
from others of all anxiety and re- 
sponsibility concerning it. But all 
round us, on every hand are lightly 
passed promises which have no such 
effect, though they are not the word 
of the vicious or notoriously un- 
truthful in ordinary conversation. 

“He promised to see to the col- 
lection of that money, but I must 
write and remind him of it,” says 
the busy superintendent of a church 
society. “He is very likely to have 
forgotten it by this time. She prom- 
ised to take charge of the next 
month’s meeting, but I must see 
her and make sure that some other 
engagement has not caused her to 
change her mind. Oh, if those who 
promise to do things could only be 
trusted without being followed up, 
what burdens it would lift!” 

Now why should the promise to 
collect the money be left to haunt 
the memory of the one who received 
the promise, instead of being im- 
pressed upon the memory of the one 
who gave it? What right had the 
girl who had made the engagement 
for the next month’s meeting to make 


any other engagement on the same 
date? That hour was not hers to 
give to any new fancy that seized her. 
Yet either of these persons would 
be indignant if their veracity were 
questioned, or they were told that 
their word could not be depended 
upon. Their testimony on the wit- 
ness stand would be unimpeachable. 
Their account of a railway wreck, a 
street happening, or their summer 
outing is received with perfect 
credence; it is only their promises 
that are unreliable. But that is an 
exception of fearful weight when 
one comes to consider it. 


F. H. Sweet. 


SPENDING MONEY 


Question 6 in the Questions for April reads 
as follows: “‘ How can a child who thinks too 
much about money and what it can buy be 
taught to understand that the best riches do 
not consist of material possessions?” The 
following answer will be helpful to parents 
who are puzzled by this over-valuation of 
money on the part of their children. 


THE visiting uncle gave Jamie a 
dime, which he promptly clutched 
in his fist, remarking, “Let’s go 
spend it.” 

“What shall we spend it for?” 
asked the uncle. 

“Oh, I don’t know. Let’s just go 
up to the store and blow it in on 
something.” 

The uncle laughed, of course, and 
went. But one responsible for 
Jamie’s welfare might feel con- 
cerned over something in the 
speech, quite apart from the slang 
which he had picked up from older 
boys. 

Jamie’s attitude toward money is 
typical of too many children. When 
they come into possession of any 
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amount of money their one idea is 
to spend it at once. It does not 
matter whether there was any 
previous desire for the thing they 
spend iton. They apparently think 
money is a perishable commodity, 
to be used at once lest it spoil. 

If this carelessness were limited 
tothe years of childhood it might 
be a small matter. But the childish 
spender grows into the adult who is 
careless in using money. A salary 
that should be sufficient for modest 
needs does not begin to do, because 
husband or wife buys inconsequent 
things when the money is in the 
pocket. 

The attitude of the child toward 
money is an important thing. 
Money is more than. a circulating 
medium. It is a test of character, 
and it may tear down or build up. 
What is the cause, and the cure for. 
the childish spender? 

Inquiry will show that the spen- 
der is the child without a definite 
allowance. From his babyhood 
money was given him just when he 
wanted to spend it. When he 
wanted candy or ice-cream, or 
needed pencils or pads for school, 
money was given for that purpose. 
He went straight to the store, and 
spent it. It does n’t take long for an 
impression to sink into a child’s 
mind. Unconsciously he has been 
taught that money is to be spent 
immediately. 

The cure is to give the child an 
allowance. It may be very small, 
no more than he has been receiving 
in a haphazard way. He may earn 
it, or it may be given outright. But 
the important thing is that he re- 
ceive it at stated periods, and that 
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it cover certain expenses. Then no 
more money should be given. If he 
spend it all the first day he should 
suffer inconvenience. No relenting 
father or uncle should slip him an 
extra dime, because the other boys 
are going somewhere, and he can- 
not. The value of the allowance is 
to teach the forethought in planning 
his spending. ‘The money given 
him must last the stated time, or he 
must do without. It is desirable 
that his allowance cover some need 
as well as his pleasures. The boy 
may buy his neckties, the girl her 
hair ribbons. Then they learn that 
needs come before pleasures. The 
most careless child will require but 
few lessons in doing without. He 
will soon learn to have a little 
money in his pocket up to the day 
of the next allowance. 

The allowance is more than senti- 
ment or convenience. It is a part 
of character training. 

ZeviA Marcaret WALTERS. 


TEACHING BABY TO GIVE 
Question Number 5 in the Questions for 
March reads as follows: “How can a child 
be taught to be generous?” I think this 
article will help our members in answering 
this question. 
Cuariry is a virtue that cannot be 
acquired too early. Most babies 
have far more ample opportunities 
for acquiring the taking rather than 
the giving habit, for doting parents 
and relatives shower the little sov- 
ereigns with gifts. Baby should 
learn to give as readily as to take. 
Mother can say, ‘‘ Mary, to-morrow 
is daddy’s birthday, what would 
you like to give him for a present?” 
Let it be something, preferably, 
that Mary has made herself, or that 
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has some personal touch about it. 
It may be a blotter with a pretty 
design, colored by the little one 
under her mother’s guidance; it 
may be a letter written by mother 
and painstakingly signed by baby 
—of course mother will hold her 
hand to write “Your Mary,” or 
“Your loving little daughter.” Ifa 
present of some value is desired, a 
book may be bought, using some of 
baby’s own money for it, and plac- 
ing her picture and name on the fly- 
leaf. Baby should be encouraged to 
give and to share, voluntarily and 
sweetly. We all know how much 
the manner of giving adds to the 
gift. 

In order to encourage giving on a 
broader scale the parents of a num- 
ber of young children old enough to 
realize the meaning of the action, 
gave a little fair for the benefit of 
some poor people, in the children’s 
name. The little ones were allowed 
to do their wee share in getting 
things ready and became very 
enthusiastic. Even though at times 
they hindered rather than helped 
preparations they were kept on 
duty because of the principle in- 
volved. 

The one idea to be avoided is the 
idea of giving in return and for 
return only. The little child who 
learns to give to a poor child and to 
please God is imbued with the true 
spirit of giving. It is to be remem- 
bered that in charity, as in the more 
temporal virtues, the mother sets 
the example. If she is charitable, 
her child is apt to be. If she is 
a cheerful giver, her child is likely 
to be. 

Guiapys M. Derine. 


SEVENTY-FIVE PER CENT RIGHT 


Question 7 in the Questions for March 
reads as follows: “How can a perfectly well 
child, who is lazy, — about his lessons, and 
about his little home duties, — be helped to 
be industrious?” The Editor thinks the 
following answer, ‘Seventy-five Per Cent 
Right,” will be of great help to the mem- 
bers who are asking themselves this question. 
“Wet, I passed, anyway,” an- 
nounced Peter, in a tone of tri- 
umph. He threw a bedraggled pro- 
motion card down before his mother, 
and regarded it and her with great 
satisfaction. 

“Arithmetic... 75 %,” read his 
mother, thoughtfully. ‘“‘Does this 
mean that you will be promoted?” 

“Sure, it does,” Peter replied a 
shade resentfully. 

“And you know three fourths of 
your work,” she mused. 

“Oh, I know more than that,” he 
returned, airily. ‘‘She takes off for 
every little thing.” 

“You have done three fourths 
of your work correctly,” added his 
mother, politely. “‘How long do 
you suppose you could hold a posi- 
tion in a bank, if you made mis- 
takes in a fourth of your work?” 

Peter flushed, in amazement. 

“But mother, are n’t you glad I 
passed?” he demanded. 

“Well, no, if you only know three 
fourths of what you ought to know, 
I can’t say lam. I should think you 
would better stay in the seventh 
grade and learn the other fourth.” 

Peter sat down heavily, and re- 
garded his mother, with an air of 
having just been introduced to her. 

““Say, mother!” he began; “‘do 
you mean to say that you would like 
to have me stay another year in the 
seventh grade?” 
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“Indeed I should not like it,” 
his mother returned, emphatically. 
“But rather than have you go 
through life knowing only three 
quarters of the seventh grade work, 
I should be willing to have you go 
over it all again.” 

“But, mother, lots of the kids 
don’t get even 75 %, and they are 
going to let them pass.” 

“Yes, and lots of people go 
through life seeing and doing only 
about 75 %, or less, of what they 
are supposed to see and do. They 
are the ‘andothers’ in this world, — 
the people who never accomplish 
enough to make it worth while to 
know or remember their names. 
They are the men who are always 
working for some one else. And 
when they get to be forty-five, they 
live in continual terror of losing 
their jobs, because they know in the 
bottom of their hearts that they 
have lost the power of doing their 
work better than any new man 
could do it. 

“If that is a description of the 
kind of a man you wish to be and the 
kind of a life you choose to live, just 
go on being satisfied with 75 %.” 

Peter was sitting very still. It 
was evident to his mother’s prac- 
tised eye that Peter was thinking. 
She continued more calmly, — 

“It’s a habit, my son. And it is 
one of the worst habits in this life, 
that of being satisfied with being 75 
% right. Do you hear yourself say- 
ing, ‘I guess he gave me the right 
change. I forgot to count it’? One 
such slip as that when you get into 
business and your employer will be 
careful to put you to doing some- 
thing where a difference in your ac- 


counts is not likely to cost him hun- 
dreds of dollars. 

“The man: who is right three 
fourths of the time gets about 
three fourths as good a position as 
the one who has formed the habit 
of always being right. And that is 
a habit, too, and can be acquired by 
the most careless boy who ever 
brought home a card like this. 
Only, he must be determined to get 
the 100 % habit, and never be satis- 
fied with anything less. That calls 
for your best in whatever you may 
be doing.” 

Harriet K. Orr. 


HOW ONE LITTLE GIRL LEARNED 
TO LIKE MILK 


Question 6 in Questions for March reads: 
“If a child dislikes some proper article of 
food, such as milk, or cereal, and refuses it, 
or takes it under protest, what should be 
done?” 

My little girl disliked milk. I 
tried warming it, making cocoa of 
it, sweetening it, and every thing 
and way I could think of. This all 
failed; one day, I gave her a cup of 
milk, with a little sugar in another 
cup, and a spoon; put her in the 
kitchen on the linoleum-covered 
floor; and let her play. She would 
sweeten the milk, sup a little, dip 
hercracker in it, taste it. She played 
in this way until all the milk was 
out of the cup. Some of it, I’ll 
admit, was on the floor, which 
did n’t matter, as it was the kitchen, 
and was easily mopped up. After a 
day or so of playing this way she 
learned to like her milk. 

Mrs. V. G. Ear ty, 
, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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THE CHILD’S LETTERS 


Question 3 in Questions for February 
reads: “Should children be required to show 
their parents the letters they write, or should 
their correspondence be as private as is that 
of grown people?” 

On the one hand, it seems that 
parents should see the letters writ- 
ten by their children, so they might 
know whether or not they are dis- 
cussing those things which children 
should not discuss among them- 
selves. And on the other hand, it 
seems that their correspondence 
should be private. In my home 
there were nine of us children, and 
mother never interfered with our 
letters, —except to know to whom 
we were writing and how often we 
wrote. .We were taught that it was 
dishonest to read the letters of 
others unless given permission. [ 
remember a friend of mine, when 
we were girls eighteen years old, 


rushing home because she had left 
a letter from a young man on 
her dressing-table, and she was 
afraid her mother or sister might 


read it. I should not have been 
afraid to have left an unopened let- 
ter of mine on my mother’s or my 
sister’s lap. I knew that mother 
had confidence in me, and consid- 
ered it a breach of etiquette to read 
my letters, and that my sister had 
been taught the same principle. 
By allowing children to have their 
correspondence to themselves they 
learn to consider the privacy of 
other persons’ letters. 
Mrs. W. R. Mannina, 
Austin, Texas. 


TEACHING TRUTH-TELLING 


Question 3 in Questions for March reads: 
“What can be done to help a child who now 
tells falsehoods to be truthful?” 

I shall never forget the remorse I 
felt over my little boy’s first false- 
hood. He was just past four years 
of age; and, not being well, I was 
giving him medicine which he dis- 
liked very much. To coax him, I 
promised him a piece of candy to 
take the taste from his mouth when 
he had taken the medicine, which 
was in the form of a lozenge, and 
had to be eaten. Soon he asked 
for the candy, saying he had eaten 
the lozenge, so I gave it to him. 
Before the candy had entirely dis- 
appeared I discovered the lozenge, 
hidden behind a dish on the table. I 
immediately made him give up 
what candy was left, and told him 
he had told me a lie. The whole 
affair struck me so forcibly, and 
made me feel so badly, that I burst 
out crying. Whereupon he cried 
too. After a little talk he saw how 
naughty he was, and I don’t be- 
lieve he has told me a falsehood 
since. This occurred about a year 
ago. I think oftentimes a mother 
can work through a child’s sym- 
pathies much better than by pun- 
ishment. 

Mrs. Harotp O. Coe 
Medway, Mass. 


I think most small children have 
a “spell” of telling falsehoods as 
naturally as they cut teeth and 
“catch the measles.” And as long 
as these falsehoods (if we call them 
that) seem to be the product of a 
vivid imagination, and are not told 
with the intention of deceiving any- 
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one, I do not think we need to be 
alarmed. I often think of a remark 
one of my little girls made when she 
was about four years old. At the 
dinner table one day she told a 
rather improbable tale of ‘some- 
thing she and her cousin had done, 
and at its conclusion a sister a little 
older remarked, not very politely, 
“Katherine, I don’t believe a word 
of that.” Katherine, not at all 
abashed replied very seriously, 
“Well, J don’t believe it either.” 
Of course, if the habit is persisted 
in, and the falsehoods are to shield 
the child himself, it is a different 
matter. I think, then, we should try 
to impress on him the beauty of 
telling the truth, and read him 
stories emphasizing this point. We 
should trust him as much as pos- 
sible, and let him understand whata 
calamity it would be if we could ng 
longer trust him. We should pun- 
ish him in some way when he is 
convicted of a falsehood, and should 
always let him suffer the conse- 
quences of any trouble occasioned 
by an untruth he has told. 
Mrs. B. C. MILER, 
Kissimee, Fla. 


My difficulty along this very 


line was of short duration. Some- 
times a child fears to tell his parent 
the truth — he may be punished se- 
verely. Try to gain the child’s con- 
fidence, and lead him to believe that 
you expect nothing but the truth 
from him. The story of George 
Washington and the cherry tree 
helped me wonderfully out of my 
difficulty. 
Mrs. C. C. Sisson, 
Cleveland, O. 


THE SPIRIT OF GENEROSITY 


Question 5 in Questions for March reads: 
“How can a child be taught to be generous?” 


My little boy was not inclined to 
be generous, so I set to work to 
train him; if I gave him candy, I 
persuaded him to divide it with his 
sister and the servant. At first he 
was willing to give to mother, but 
not so with sister and the servant; 
then by sister dividing with him, he 
was willing to divide with her. 
Then when I gave him anything the 
cook had prepared, I would try to 
impress on his little mind (for he 
was only a baby when I began to 
teach him generosity) how much he 
owed the cook for preparing his 
food, and if he wanted cake, he 
should be willing to give a part of 
his delicacies to the cook. It was 
an understanding in the home that 
all should accept anything the 
little fellow offered. I adopted this 
plan of persuading him to divide 
with all around him, giving him 
the reason for doing so, and now 
he is perfectly willing to share any- 
thing. Although he was just four 
this past Christmas, he consented 
to my writing to Santa Claus to 
send the drum he had written Santa 
to bring him to a little boy near us, 
who had no father and whose mo- 
ther had no means with which to 
brighten her children’s Christmas. 

Mrs. E. W. Parker, 
Emporia, Va. 


Most of the Questions suggest 
to me the necessity of parents being 
what they should be. How would it 
be possible for an ungenerous par- 
ent to teach his child to be generous? 
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As a rule, if parents are generous 
their children are, and vice versa. I 
have an only daughter, and my 
trouble has always been to teach 
her to draw the line of generosity, 
without teaching her selfishness. 


Mrs. W. P. THurmonp, 
Decatur, Texas. 


My boy is very generous. I give 
the credit to his Sunday School 
teacher. He gives each Sunday. 
In his Sunday School emphasis is 
put on giving to help others. This 
has taught my boy he cannot give 
too much to a good cause. 

Mrs. V. G. Earty, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


A REMEDY FOR A ‘CRYING SPELL”’ 


A MOTHER once told me how she 
cured her child of crying and I 
think it would be worth trying, any- 
way. She said that her little girl 
cried nearly all the time, and for no- 
thing, apparently. She tried every 
means that she could think of, to 
break her of the habit, but without 
success, until one day she happened 
to think of a way as yet untried. 
She caught the little one up when 
crying, and placed her in a chair be- 
fore a large mirror, and she made 
her sit there and look at herself 
while she cried. She kept this up 
till she thought the lesson was sufhi- 
cient. Whenever the child would 
start to cry, thereafter, she would 
run with her to the mirror. It did 
not take long to break her of the 
habit. 

Mrs. Joun C. Moore, 
Fresno, Calif. 


To the Editor of Home Procress: — 

Can you suggest some pretty and simple 
house decorations that my children could 
make for their “‘ May party” this year? 

A Mother. 


A SIMPLE SPRING-TIME DECORA- 
TION 

In the early spring of the year 
what more beautiful or appropriate 
decoration than branches of peach- 
trees or apple-trees in full bloom? 
But we need not rob the orchards of 
their precious blossoms, for it is 
easy to transform bare boughs of 
dead trees into a semblance of the 
real thing. 

To do this merely run on to the 
twigs little, irregularly cut circles 
of pink and white tissue, making 
each blossom double to hide the 
lines and crushing it lightly about 
the stem. No green is wanted, of 
course, and the branches fastened 
up against the beam ceilings, against 
pillars, or massed in deep windows 
(their ends in jardinieres) are won- 
derfully pretty and natural-looking. 

Lee McCrae. 


TWO CORRECTIONS 


**A Christmas Secret,” on page 
57 of the March Number of Home 
PRroGREss was, by mistake, printed 
over the name of Mrs. Cate, of Bel- 
mont, Mass. The author was Mrs. 
Charles H. Reese, of Philadelphia, 
Pa. The Editor herewith apolo- 
gizes both to Mrs. Cate and to Mrs. 
Reese for the error, now corrected. 

Miss Estelle M. Hurll writes to 
say that the picture on page Io of 
the April Number of Home Pro- 
GRESS was painted, not by Franz 
Hals, but by Rembrandt. 

Tue Epiror. 
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TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


BASED ON THE CONTENTS OF THIS 
NUMBER OF THE MAGAZINE 


(The Editor suggests that the grown-up 
members of the family meet — either alone or 
with other subscribers in the neighborhood — at 
the end of each month; and discuss the topics 
giuen in the current issue of the magazine. ) 


I. HEALTH. 


a. Are my children out of doors 
as many hours of the day as 
possible? 

Do I, realizing that children 
breathe through the mouth 
instead of the nose only 
when the air is too dry, too 
hot, or impure, keep the air 
of my house cool, moistened 
and fresh? 

In order to keep my children 
out of doors as much as pos- 
sible, do I interest them in 
out-of-door pursuits, — such 
as gardening, or the observa- 
tion of birds? 


II. MENTAL TRAINING. 

a. If unable to teach my chil- 
dren to play the piano, am I 
teaching them about music, 
— what it is, and what prin- 
ciples govern it? 

Do I, realizing that it is a 
part of his proper educa- 
tion, teach my boy household 
handiness? 

Are my children learning not 
only to love, but to protect 
wild flowers as well as birds? 


III. Morat Guipance. 

a. DoI make an effort to give 
my children the right book 
at the right time.? 

Do I try to teach my children 
that the Bible is not only the 


best, but the most interest- 
ing book in the world? 
Do I set aside an hour on 
Sunday in which to tell Bible 
stories to my children? 


LIST OF BOOKS FOR ADDI- 
TIONAL READING 


SELECTED WITH ESPECIAL REFER- 
ENCE TO THE CONTENTS OF THIS 
NUMBER OF THE MAGAZINE 
(The Editor would advise that members 


select from this list two or more books under 
each main topic; and read them at leisure.) 


I, HEeaAttu. 

1. “A Stitch in Time,” by A 
Roosevelt Hospital Graduate 
nurse, and a Grateful Patient. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 50 cents 
net.) 


A useful book. It will help the mother 
to keep her children well, and when, in 
spite of her precautions, they fall ill, to 
care for them while waiting for the doc- 
tor to come. 


2. “Common Diseases,” by 
Woods Hutchinson. (Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $1.50 net.) 

A valuable book. It will help the fam- 

ily still further along the way of health 
pointed out in “Preventable Diseases,” 
and “The Handbook of Health,” by the 
same author. 
3. “The Gardener and _ the 
Cook,” by Lucy H. Yates. 
(McBride, Nast & Co. $1.25 net. 
Postage I0 cents.) 

A delightful volume. It is the story of 
an English housekeeper and her kitchen 
garden. 

4. “Bird Stories from Bur- 
roughs,” with illustrations by 
Louis A. Fuertes. (Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 80 cents net.) 


A delightful “nature book.” Young 
and old will especially like to read it dur- 
ing the spring of the year. 
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5. ‘Behind the Dark Pines,” by 
Martha Young. (D. Appleton 
& Company. $1.25 net.) 

A charming book. Made up of out- 
door stories told to Southern children by 
their old darky mammy, it will delight 
both children and grown-ups, — not 


only of the South, but of the North, East 
and West. 


6. “The Voice of the Garden.” 
Compiled by Lucy L. Cable 
Bikle. With a Preface by George 
W. Cable. (John Lane & Co. 
$1.25 net.) 

An exquisite book. All lovers of gar- 
dens should possess it. 
I]. MenTAL TRAINING. 
1. “A Guide to the Montessori 
Method,” by Ellen Yale Stevens. 
(Frederick A. Stokes Co. $1.00 
net.) 


A valuable book. It will help inex- 
perienced mothers to use the Montes- 
sori Method in their own homes. 


2. “That Boy of Yours,” by 


James S. Kirtley. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. $1.00 net.) 
A good book. Fathers and mothers of 


boys will find it of much help. 

3. “The Riverside Graded Song 
Book.” Edited by Wm. M. 
Lawrence. (In two volumes). 
(Houghton Mifflin Company. 
Each volume 40 cents net.) 


Two good books. The little music 
pupils of the family will take much plea- 
sure in, and get much profit from them. 


4. “The Boy’s Book of New In- 
ventions,” by Harry E. Maule. 
(Doubleday Page & Co. $1.60 net.) 


An excellent book. It will teach the 
boys of the family to use both their 
minds and their hands. 


5. “School, College and Charac- 
ter,” by Le Baron R. Briggs. 
(Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$1.00 net.) 


A suggestive book. It will be of espe- 
cial use in families in which there are 
girls of the high school age. 


6. “Two Young Americans,” by 
Barbara Yechton. (Dodd, Mead 
& Company. $1.50 net.) 


A delightful book. It will teach the 
children good lessons in patriotism. 


III. Morat GuIDANCE. 


1. “Smith and the Church,” by 
H. H. Beattys. With an Intro- 
duction by Meredith Nicholson. 
(Frederick A. Stokes Co. 50 
cents net.) 

A suggestive book. All the grown-up 
members of the family will like to read it. 
2. “*Modern Problems,” by Sir 
Oliver Lodge. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. $2.00.) 

A significant book. All thoughtful 
persons will find in it both information 
and interpretations regarding the mod- 
ern problems having to do with moral 
standards. 

3. “Along the Way,” by Arthur 
Christopher Benson. (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $1.50 net.) 

An inspiring book. The short essays 
contained in it will make good reading 
for the family circle on Sunday evening. 
4. “The Story of My Boyhood 
and Youth,” by John Muir. 
(Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$2.00 net.) 

A delightful book. Both young and 
old will gain from it entertainment and 
inspiration. 

5. “The Joys of Living,” by 
Orison Swett Marden. (Thomas 
Y. Crowell Co. $1.25 net.) 


Its cheerful helpfulness will add to the 
happiness of all who read it. 


6. “The Children of Light,” by 
Florence Converse. (Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $1.35 net). 

A unique book. It will help all who 
read it to be better friends and neighbors. 
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QUESTIONS FOR MAY, 1913 


( To Members: After careful study of all the Questions herewith given, return Answers with 
your comments. Do not try to answer Questions that do not come within your knowledge or 
experience. If you have an opinion on any question, give it fully and freely. If you have had 
any experience that would be valuable to other members, please state it briefly and in the 
simplest possible way. You may be able to give the best possible suggestions on some subjects. 
Others may know more about other subjects. The Society desires to obtain the best opinions 
and experiences of all its members on all subjects pertaining to progress in the home. Feel free 
to ask questions on any subject of interest in this connection. It is not necessary to repeat the 
questions, but number your answers to correspond with them and put at the top the month in 
which the questions appear. BE SURE TO WRITE YOUR NAME PLAINLY AT 
THE TOP OF EACH SHEET; and to mention whether you wish your answers, if printed, 
to be unsigned, or signed with your initials, or signed with your full name. The best answers, 
suggestions, experiences, etc., will be printed in the magazine and the questions in the Course of 
Instruction will be selected from those asked by members. Address all communications to the 
Eprror or THE Home Procress Macazine, Houghton Mifflin Company, Cambridge, Mass. ) 


1. How can a family of two boys of ten and twelve, and two girls of six 
and eight, who, though devoted friends, are very rough and rude in 
their intercourse with one another, — shouting at, and jostling one an- 
other, and generally behaving unmannerly together, be taught to 
be polite to one another? 


. What should be said to a little girl of nine, a lover of birds, who is 
much distressed by the recent acquisition on the part of an older sister 
of a caged canary, which she wishes “set free’’? 


. What course should be followed with a little boy of five who sulks 
when his manners are corrected? 


4. How can a child best be taught kindness to animals? 


. What course should be taken when a little girl of eight, without first 
asking her mother’s permission, brings a playmate home to luncheon? 


. How can a boy of ten be taught to have a place for everything and to 
keep everything in its place? 
. How can a family of four boys best be taught the right attitude toward 


girls, — learned as a matter of course as in a family consisting of both 
boys and girls? 


. Should certain prayers be taught to children, or should they pray in 
their own words? 


. What can be done to help a child who is afraid during a thunder 
storm to overcome the fear? 


. When a child of a neighbor annoys one, — by ringing the door-bell 
and running away, or by teasing one’s own children, — should one deal 
with him, and, if so, how; or should one speak to his parents? 





SPECIAL 
OFFER 


The Handbook of Health 
Dr. Woods Hutchinson 
How to get well and keep well 


As the Twig is Bent 
Susan Chenery 


Teaching children the difference between 
right and wrong 


How to Tell Stories to 
Children 
Sara Cone Bryant 


The standard book on an art that every 
mother should cultivate 


Home Progress for one year 


Special Combined Price 


HOME PROGRESS 


TO HOUSEKEEPERS 


If you would have the most nutritious 
and wholesome bread, rolls, gems, griddle 
cakes, etc., use the FRANKLIN ILLS 
ENTIRE WHEAT FLOUR. This flour 
is the whole wheat ground to an even fine- 
ness, all but the outer -husk (called bran). 
We do not consider bran fit for food. To 
a sensitive stomach bran is very irritating. 

FRANKLIN MILLS FLOUR is made of 
selected spring wheat which is particularly 
RICH IN GLUTEN and phosphates. 


FRANKLIN MILLS FLOUR can be 
used in all your favorite recipes in place of 
white flour. The product will be a trifle 
darker, the natural whole wheat color, but 
the flavor will be tempting, while you are 
sure of the maximum of goodness. 

Always ask for and be sure you get 
FRANKLIN MILLS ENTIRE WHEAT 
FLOUR. The genuine original whole 
wheat flour introduced 35 yearsago. It is 
best to buy this flour in the original pack- 
age as packed at our mill. Sold by grocers 
in cartons, sacks, half barrels, and barrels. 

Our booklet of choice recipes, including 
our prize recipe for raisin bread, MAILED 
FREE. 


FRANKLIN MILLS CO. 


CAMBRIDGE MASS. 131 State St., Boston 


A Book which should be in every home 


THE AMERICAN CHILD 


By ELIZABETH McCRACKEN 


Editor of Home Progress 


In this delightful and instructive book, a good word is said for the 
much criticized American child,— who is really, after all, as we all know, 
a very nice one. The author considers the various phases of child life 
as they are seen at home, at play, — among actual children, — in the 
school-room, the library, and the church. The book is composed not 
of general statements about collective children, but of the narrative of 
actual observations of real, human, individual children. The author 
talks directly to the reader in a friendly, pleasant, cheerful way, which 
gives the book unique appeal and charm. 


With sixteen full-page illustrations from photographs of children by the well-known 
child photographer, Miss ALICE AUSTIN. $1.25 met. Postage 8 cents. 


BOSTON HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY NEW YORK 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 
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Send for 32-page illustrated pamphlet explaini 


THE NEW LIBRARY SERIES OF 
AMERICAN AUTHORS 


HAWTHORNE. 


In 22 volumes. 


EMERSON. 


In 12 volumes. 


LONGFELLOW. 


In 11 volumes. 


LOWELL. 


In 16 volumes. 


HOLMES. 


In 13 volumes. 


WHITTIER. 


In 7 volumes. 


This series is published in small, handy volumes, 
of the right size for pleasant and comfortable 
reading. The type is large and clear, the paper 
excellent, the presswork carefully done, and the 
binding durable as well as attractive. One hin- 
dred representative artists have contributed four 
hundred and eighty-five fine drawings reproduced 
in photogravure on plate paper. 

A Key to the Writings of these six authors, 
pointing out the remarkable variety of literature 
here contained, accompanies the series. This 
“Key” is in twelve volumes, entitled “A Friend 
in the Library,” and is sent free to those who buy 
the complete New Library Series. Write for 
Special Educational Offer. 


OTHER AMERICAN AUTHORS 
BRET HARTE. 19 volumes. 


With one hundred and twenty-two engravings 
of Western scenes, etc., by Frederic Remington, 
William L. Taylor, Frederic Deilman, Alice Bar- 
ber Stephens, Eric Pape, and others. 


ALDRICH. 


In 10 volumes. 


A series of ideal stories printed and bound in 
idéal style. Illustrated with photogravures from 
drawings by American artists, portraits, photo- 
graphs, etc. 


4 Park Street . . Boston 
16 East 40th Street . New York 


JOHN FISKE. In 24 volumes, 


Comprising the American Histories and { 
Philosophical, Scientific, and Miscellaneous W 
ings of one of America’s clearest thinkers, Yj 
three hundred illustrations, including portr 
rare maps, facsimiles, views, etc. 


AMERICAN STATESMEN. 


In 36 volumes. 


Including biographies of the American lead 
from the Revolution to the present time. Wi 
Fiske’s Histories (in twelve volumes), the m 
complete and readable history of the United Stat 
from the Discovery of America to recent ye 
Fully illustrated. Send for pamphlet on Amerig 
History. 


THOREAU. 


In 20 volumes. 


Complete new edition, including Thorcau’s w 
derful Journal. With photographs of Nature 
Thoreau saw it, taken by Mr. Herbert W. Gle 
in Thoreau’s own country. 


BURROUGHS. 


In 15 volumes. 


Complete new edition of the writings of An 
ica’s greatest living naturalist. With pictures 
cvlors of many interesting birds and photogrg 
from Nature. 


JUSTIN WINSOR, Esitor, 7%e 8 


rative and Critical History of America. 
8 volumes. 


The highest authority on the history of Amefi 
including the United States, Canada, Mexico, ( 
tral and South America. With over twenty 
hundred rare maps, portraits, facsimiles, and 0 
illustrations of great interest. 


FOR THE CHILDREN 
THE CHILDREN’S HOUR 


In 10 volumes. 


Edited by Eva March Tappan. A selection 
expert authority, of the best stories and poems 
children in the world’s literature. Contains‘ 
seven hundred selections from two hundred 
forty-two authors, and has five thousand p 
Profusely illustrated. Send for special circuld 


. . . . . 
. . . . . 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers 
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ow this may be done most economically (sent free) 


BRITISH AUTHORS 


[IR WALTER SCOTT. 


In 50 v plumes, 


Superbly illustrated with more than three hun- 
ed full-page photogravures from photographs of 

actual scenes of the romances, original draw- 
gs by twenty of the foremost British illustrators, 
d many rare prints. Each volume contains an 
troduction, notes and glossary, the type is large 
hd clear and the volumes are of the ideal “ New 
brary” size. 


SEORGE ELIOT. In 25 volumes. 


Profusely illustrated with photographs of persons 
d places referred to in the novels, giving an un- 
alleled opportunity to see the “ George Eliot 
lountry ” while reading. Other illustrations from 
iginals by Charles E. Brock, Fred Pegram, A. S. 
artrick, Li. M. Paget, and others. 


DICKENS. 


In 32 volumes. 


With six hundred and forty-eight illustrations, 
cluding the exclusive plates by Darley, Gilbert, 
d Eytinge, and the original designs of Phiz, 
muikshank, etc. Includes Dickens Dictionary 
dmuch material not in other editions. 


HACKERAY. 


In 22 volumes. 


Contains all of the original illustrations by 
hackeray himself, as well as many by other 
ists. One hundred and twenty-two full-page 
ates ancl over sixteen hundred text illustrations. 


RS. HUMPHRY WARD. 


In 16 volumes. 


Richly illustrated with photographs of the scenes 
the novels. With important introductions by 
¢ author, giving new and extremely interesting 
ormation about her writings. 


ACAULAY. 


In 20 volumes. 


With one hundred photogravures chiefly from 
iginals in the National Portrait Gallery. In- 
a History of England, Essays, Poems, and 
SCE. any. 


WORDSWORTH. 


Poetical Works. - In 10 volumes. 


A sumptuous new edition, with photographs 
taken by the Walmsley Brothers in Wordsworth’s 
country, suggesting the spirit of the poems. 


SPECIAL LIMITED EDITIONS 
GEORGE ELIOT. 


In 25 volumes, Limited to 750 copies. 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. 


In 16 volumes. Limited to 750 copies. 


LOWELL. 


In 16 volumes. Limited to 1000 copies, 


VIRGIL’S AENEID. 


In 2 volumes. Limited to 650 copies. 


DANTE’S DIVINE COMEDY. 


In 6 volumes. Limited to 650 copies. 


GOETHE’S FAUST. 


In 4 volumes. Limited to 650 copies. 


SCOTT. 


In 50 volumes. Limited to 375 copies. 


LOCKHART’S LIFE OF SCOTT. 


In ro volumes. Limited to 600 copies. 


Some of the above editions are nearly exhausted, and the 
right is reserved to increase the price without notice and to 
decline orders. 


The following special limited editions are completely ex- 
hausted, and can be supplied only at increased prices as copies 
chance to fall into our hands for sale, viz. :— 


ALDRICH’S WORKS, 10 volumes. 

THE AMERICAN STATESMEN, 32 volumes. 
BURROUGHS’S WORKS, 15 volumes. 

THE CHILDREN’S HOUR (First Edition), 10 volumes, 
DICKENS’S WORKS, 32 volumes. 

EMERSON’S WORKS, 12 volumes. 

JOHN FISKE’S WORKS, 24 volumes. 

BRET HARTE’S WORKS, 19 volumes. 
HAWTHORNE’S WORKS, 22 volumes. 

HOLMES’ WORKS, 15 volumes. 

HOMER’S ILIAD AND ODYSSEY, 8 volumes. 
LONGFELLOW, 11 volumes. 

MACAULAY, 20 volumes. 

SHELLEY’S POETICAL WORKS, 8 volumes. 

MRS. STOWE’S WORKS, 17 volumes. 

THOREAU’S WORKS AND JOURNAL, 20 volumes. 
WHITTIER’S WORKS, 9 volumes 
WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS, 10 volumes. 


COUPON 


We issue many elaborate descriptions of the above publica- 
tions, giving full particulars. We will gladly send free of 
charge any in which you are interested. For your con- 
venience, we append name coupon. Please mark the books 
you wish to know more about, and give the name and ad- 
dress here. Full information will be sent by mail, and we 
will send free of charge our 32-page pamphlet ‘‘ Building the 
Home Library.” 


DOME 6&6 haédgddviepecdctu ccutcauabeesnebsaSiaxcdneaube 


ADDRESS 


Chicago . Philadelphia . Pittsburg 
San Francisco . Seattle 
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THE HOME PROGRESS SOCIETY 


has a limited number of the copies of the 


HOME PROGRESS MAGAZINE 
published as part of the 


HOME PROGRESS COURSE NO.1. January-June, 1912 


These six issues have been handsomely bound in one volume in Brown Buckrim 
and may be obtained for $1.50, postpaid. 


The magazines contain articles on the following subjects : 
Tue RELATION OF THE Doctor To ‘THE Book AND THE CHILD. 
THE Home. DIscIPLINE IN THE Home. 
Tue CHILDREN’s SUNDAY. CHILDREN’S GARDENS. 
CLEANLINESS AND HEALTH. Mora EpvucaTION AMONG THE JEWs. 
Tracuinc Goop MANNERS TOCHILD- Basy HyGIene. 
PicTURES FOR CHILDREN. 


HOME PROGRESS, The Riverside Press, Cambridge, Mass. 
Dear Sirs : 


I enclose $1.50 in payment for the bound volume (postpaid) containing the six issues of the Home Progress Magazine (Jan- 
uary -June, 1912, inclusive). 


LIBERAL OFFERS 


will be made to those who will codperate with us in 


extending the membership of the 
HOME PROGRESS SOCIETY 
and procuring subscriptions to the 


HOME PROGRESS MAGAZINE 


This opportunity is open to all 
For information address 
THE HOME PROGRESS SOCIETY 


The Riverside Press 
Cambridge 
Massachusetts 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 





To Readers of The Children’s Hour 


Houghton Mifflin Company announce the publication of 


A GUIDE to GOOD READING 


A key to the world’s best literature 
based on the Children’s Hour 


This volume contains a carefully selected list of nearly one thousand of the best books in all 
branches of literature and is a guide that will serve every member of the family, from the parents 
down to the youngest child. The Children’s Hour inculcates a taste for the best literature. The 
Guide to Good Reading extends that taste by pointing out in a definite and practical way what 
books to read. It tells how to use the Children’s Hour so as to get the fullest possible benefit 
and how to continue reading along the lines that have proved of the most interest. 


How to use the Children’s Hour 


The first part of the Guide is devoted to suggestions as to the best methods of using the 
Children’s Hour in the home. It includes an INTRODUCTION and two important articles 
entitled “THE SELECTION OF STORIES FOR LITTLE CHILDREN,” by Ziizabeth 
McCracken, and ‘“‘ HOW TO GET THE MOST GOOD FROM THE CHILDREN’S HOUR,” 
by Eva March Tappan. 

The Guide 


The second section is arranged to correspond with the volumes of the Children’s Hour. The 
pages are divided into three columns, the first giving the selections of the Children’s Hour, the sec- 
ond the books from which these selections were taken, and the third, lists of the best books on 
the same or closely related subjects. By this unique arrangement readers of the Children’s Hour 
can readily find not only the books from which their favorite selections are taken, but also lists~ 
of other good books of the same kind. In order to further extend the scope of the Guide there 
are given SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER READING on a wide variety of subjects, as well 
as special lists on such topics as SPORTS AND PASTIMES, SONGS SET TO MUSIC, and 
im BOOKS FOR PARENTS. 


Noteworthy Characters and Events 
and 


The Authors of the Children’s Hour 


The Guide also contains sketches of the important historical characters and incidents referred 
toin the Children’s Hour and of the 245 authors whose writings are represented. As an aid to 
further study, standard works of biography and history are referred to wherever possible, thus 
making this section of the Guide a valuable introduction to the world’s history and literature. 


“A Guide to Good Reading” is a large, handsomely printed and attractively bound volume 
with beautiful illustrations by Emil Pollak-Ottendorff. 


A Guide to Good Reading, price $2.00 MAIL THIS COUPON TO-DAY 
a HOME PROGRESS SOCIETY: 
Membership in the Enclosed find $4.00 for 1 Guide to Good Reading and member- 
Home Progress Society, ee $3.00 ship in the Home Progress Society, including one year’s subscrip- 


tion to the Home Progress Magazine. Enter the subscription and 
$5. 00 membership in the name of and send the magazine to 
le 


Special Combination Price me 
to owners of the Child- Street 
ren’s Hour, $4.00 City and State 
Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 





THE BURROUGHS 
NATURE CLUB 


Honorary President, JOHN BURROUGHS 
President, ALBERT H. PRATT 


Advisory Board 
DALLAS LORE SHARP MARY C. DICKERSON CLINTON ABBOTT 
Naturalist and Author. Curator Department of Woods Ornithologist. 


and Forestry, American Mu- NACHT FB oa 
etry, American 1 DWIGHT FRANKLIN 
RAYMOND L. DITMARS coum of Sahuaat History. Department of | Preparatiogl 


Curator Department of Re . , American Museum of Natu 
: ‘alg aoe CHARLES H. TOWNSEND : 
tiles, New York Zodlogical Park. Director the New York Aqua- History. 


rium. ROY W. MINER 
R. J. H. De LOACH Assistant Curator Department) 
Professor of Cotton Industry, RALPH HOFFMANN of Invertebrate Zodlogy, Amen 
University of Georgia. Ornithologist. ican Museum of Natural Historyy, 


DO YOU KNOW 


WHO THIS ISP 


Dainty, ’ | Stealthy 
, 


4 but audacious.’ 
Well dressed, 1 Lovely but 
never loved. 
Feared by all 


Self-possessed. | but never 
on fights. 


An epicure, 


DO YOU KNOW HIMP 


THE BURROUGHS NATURE CLUB offers to members an opportunity to be 
come acquainted with nature in a most simple and fascinating way and to obtain a} 
knowledge of plant and animal life that will double the enjoyment of every day spent 
in the woods and fields. All lovers of nature and of the open air are cordially invited] 
to investigate its many advantages. 


FULL PARTICULARS and description of the ATTRACTIVE PRIZES offered) 
for answers to questions similar to those given above sent free on request. 


THE BURROUGHS NATURE CLUB 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. The Riverside Press 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 
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